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At the Ninety-Ninth Annual Session of the Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Maryland, held in the Church of the Epiphany, Wash- 
ington, D. C, on Thursday, June Ist, (Second Day) 1882, 
the Rev. Dr. Leeds offered the following Resolution, 
which was adopted : 

Bettolvedf That, as the next Annual Convention of this Diocese wiH 
be the One Hundredth in order since the organization of the Church 
in Maryland, a Committee, consisting of the Rectors of the three 
oldest Churches in Baltimore, viz., St. Paul's, St. Peter's, and Christ 
Church, of the venerable Parish of St. Anne's, Annapolis, and of the 
Mother Church, Christ Church, in Washington, together with Dr. 
John M. Brome, of St. Mary's County, Mr. E. J. Hall, of Montgomery 
County, and such other persons as said Committee may select with a 
view to representing the various parts of the Diocese, be appointed 
to prepare for an appropriate commemoration of this Centennial 
Anniversary, in connection with the meeting of the next Convention. 

On motion the Rev. Dr. Leeds was added to the Com- 
mittee. 

The Rev. Dr. Hutton offered the following Resolution, 
which was carried : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Centennial Celebration be 
requested to communicate with the Diocese of Easton, and to invite 
a delegation from that Diocese to unite in the proposed Centennial 
Celebration. 

In accordance with the above Resolutions a communi- 
(ration was addressed to the Rt. Rev. the Bishop of Easton 
by the Rev. Dr. Leeds, who also appeare<l in person In^tore 
the Convention of the Diocese of Easton, liolding its Fonr- 
teenth Annual Session in St. James' Church, Port Deposit, 
on Thursday, June 7th, 1882, (Second Day,) and extended 
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to the Convention the invitation contemplated hy the 
above Resolution of Dr. Hutton. 

On motion of Eev. Dr. Barber the subject was referred 
to a special Committee, and the President appointed as 
such Committee the Rev. Messrs. George F. Beaven and 
James A. Mitchell, and Messrs. Wm. R. Hayward and 
John S. Wirt. 

The Rev. Mr. Leakin, of the Diocese of Maryland, also 
addressed the Convention in reference to the subject. 

After due consideration the Rev. Gr. F. Beaven, from 
the Committee to whom was referred the Communication 
from the Diocese of Maryland, presented the following 
report. The resolution proposed by the Committee was 
thereupon adopted : 

The Committee to whom was referred the Oommunication from the 
Diocese of Maryland inviting the Diocese of Easton to unite with 
her in celebrating the Centenary of the Organization of the Diocese, 
beg to report as follows : 

Whereas, The recent Convention of the Diocese of Maryland, by 
resolution, determined to celebrate the Centennial of the Organiza- 
tion of the Diocese, and at the same time extended to the Diocese 
of Easton, its daughter, a cordial invitation to unite with her in this 
service of loving commemoration ; therefore, 

Resohed^ That this Convention, heartily sympathizing with the 
Mother Diocese in everything pertaining to her past history and 
future prosperity, hereby authorizes and requests its President to 
appoint a committee of three Clergymen and three l^aymen to co- 
operate with the committee on the part of the Diocese of Maryland 
appointed to arrange for the proposed Centennial Celebration. 

GEO. F. BEAVEN, 
R. C. MACKALL, 
JAMES A. MITCHELL. 

In accordance with the above Keport, the President 
announced as the Committee on the Maryland Celebra- 
tion, the Eev. Dr. Barton, the Eev. Dr. Wilson, the Eev. 
Mr. Eoberts, Messrs. I. L. Adkins, M. D., G. E. Golds- 
borough and W. S. Walker. 

On Thursday, July 6th, 1882, pursuant to a call issued 
by the Eev. J. S. B. Hodges, S. T. D., on behalf of the 
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Committee appointed by the Convention of the Diocese of 
Maryland, a majority of the members of said Committee,^ 
together with a majority of the Committee of Conference 
appointed by order of the Convention of the Diocese of 
Easton, assembled in the Vestry-Eoom of St. Paul's 
Church, Baltimore, at 12 m. There were present, the 
Eev. Messrs. J. S. B. Hodges, S. T. D., George Leeds, D. 
D., Julius E. Grammer, D. D., Walter W. Williams, D. 
D., and C. D. Andrews, and Mr. E. J. Hall, representing 
the Diocese of Maryland, and on the part of Easton, the 
Rev. Messrs. Jno. 0. Barton, D. D., Eobert Wilson, D. D., 
and Stephen C. Eoberts and Dr. Isaac L. Adkins. 

After preliminary action, a permanent organization was 
effected, the Eev. Dr. Leeds being elected Chairman and 
the Eev. Dr. Wilson Secretary of the Joint Committee. 

Under authority of the original Eesolution of the Con- 
vention of Maryland, empowering the Committee to add 
to its numbers, the following General Executive Com- 
mittee was appointed : 

Members of the original Joint Committee as appointed by the Bishops 
of Maryland and Easton tinder Resolution of their respective 
Conventions, 

For Maryland. 

Rev. Dr. Hodges, of Baltimore. Rev. Mr. Andrews, of Washington. 

*' Leeds, *' " '' Southgate, of Annapolis. 

*' Grammer, '* Dr. John M. Brome, of St. Mary's Co. 

*• Williams, '' Mr. E. J. Hall, of Montgomery Co. 
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For Easton. 

Rev. John O. Barton, D. D. Dr. Isaac L. Adkins, 

Robert Wilson, D. D. Mr. William S. Walker, 

Stephen C. Roberts, " George R. Goldsborough. 

Additional. 

Rev. Dr. Hutton, Rev. Dr. Ridout, Rev. Mr. George F. Beaven, 

Gordon, '* " Lindsay, ** '* O. Ingle; 

'* Addison, " Mr. Chew, '' '' Wm. F. Lockwood, 

'* Steams, '* ** Leakin, ** " Wm. F. Brand, 

'' Barber, " '' E.F.Dashiell," *' Hall Harrison, 

** Rich, " *^ Walter A.Mitchell. 
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LAYMEN. 

Mr. Wm. H. Perot, Mr. Charles Abert, Mr. C. F. Mayer, 

John E. Hurst, '' J. H. B. Latrobe, " Robert M. Proud, 

S. G. Wyman, " J. Hall Pleasants, Dr. Saml. A. Harrison, 

Henry S. Taylor, ** Wm. Woodward, Mr. Saml. P. Thompson, 

Reverdy Johnson, ** Daniel M. Henry, " Thomas Cradock, 

W. W. Corcoran, " S. S. McMasters, " Chas. M. Matthews, 
James K. Harwood, ** E. G. Perine, " C. Morton Stewart, 

Levin Woolford, " Skipwith Wilmer, " D. W. Middleton, 

Lewis J. Davis, " Chas. F. Taylor, '' Edgar G. Miller, 

A. Bowie Davis, '* Wm. Keyser, *' George T. Hollyday. 

Samuel Cross, 

The OflScers elected were the Kev. George Leeds, D. D., 
Chairman, the Kev. Eohert Wilson, D. D., Secretary, and 
Mr. Kohert M. Proud, Treasurer. 

A Eesolution was adopted requesting the Et. Eev. the 
■ Bishops of Maryland and Easton to advise and co-operate 
with the Committee. 

It was further resolved that the Order of Services on 
the occasion of the proposed Celebration be as follows : 

A Service to be held in St. Paul's Church, Baltimore, 
on Tuesday, May 29th, 1883, at 11 o'clock a. m., the Et. 
Kev. the Bishop of Easton being invited to deliver thereat 
an Historical Discourse on " The Colonial Church in Mary- 
land." 

A Service to be held in St. Peter's Church, Baltimore, 
on Wednesday, May 30th, 1883, at 10 o'clock, a. m., the 
Rt. Kev. the Bishop of Maryland being requested to 
deliver thereat an Historical Discourse on "The Church 
in Maryland since the Organization of the Diocese." 

[Bishop Pinkney having subsequently signified his 
unwillingness to change the time-honored custom of the 
Diocese by thus taking the place of the usually appointed 
preacher before the Convention, at the request of the 
Committee appointed the Kev. Dr. Hutton to deliver the 
contemplated discourse in his stead.] 

A Service to be held in Christ Church, Baltimore, on 
the evening of Wednesday, at which the Kt. Kev. the 
Bishops of Western New York and North Carolina, and 
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the Kev. Chas. H. Hall, D. D., of Brooklyn, should be 
invited to deliver addresses. 

The expediency of holding special Centenary Services 
at Chestertown in connection with the Session of the 
Fifteentli Annual Convention of the Diocese of Easton, 
was referred to the members of the General Executive 
Committee from that Diocese under advice of the Bishop 
of Easton. It was further resolved to give a Collation to 
the members of the two Conventions and other guests at 
Lehmann's Hall, on the evening of Tuesday, May 29th, 
1883, at which addresses should be delivered by invited 
and volunteer speakers. 

The following Sub-Committees were then appointed and 
the details of the proposed Celebration entrusted to their 
care: 

I. On Religious Services. 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Maryland. Rev. Dr. Hodges, 

The Right Rev. the Bishop of Easton. " '* Grammer, 

" " Williams. 

II. On Hospitality. 

Mr. S. P. Thompson, Mr. E. G. Ferine, Mr. Chas. F. Mayer, 

** Reverdy Johnson, ** Skipwith Wilmer, Rev. Dr. Grammer, 
" Henry S. Taylor, ". Charles F. Taylor, " '' Williams. 

III. On Historical Discourses and Publications. 

Rev. Arthur J. Rich, M. D. Rev. R. Wilson, D. D. Mr. Lewis J. Davis, 
'• Hall Harrison, '* C. D. Andrews, I. L. Adkins, M. D. 

Mr. E. J. Hall. 

IV. On Archives and Original Documents. 

Rev. John H. Chew, Rev. Wni. F. Brand, Mr.G. R.Qoldsborough, 
*' George A. Leakin, ** W. F. Lockwood, " William 8. Walker, 
** O. Hutton, D. D. " Saml. Ridout, M.D.'* A. Bowie Davis, 
*' S. C. Roberts, ** Wm. S. Southgate, *' Wm. Woodward, 

" T. P. Barber, D. D. " S. R.Gordon, D.D. " Levin Woolford, 
** E. J. Steams, D. D. " O. Ingle, ** (Charles Abert, 

*' J. O. Barton, I). D. ** W. A. Mitchell, Dr. S. A. Harrrison, 

Mr. Geo. T. Holly day. 
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V. On Finance. 

Mr. Robert M. Proud, Mr. John E. Hurst, Mr. C. Morton Stewart^ 

" Wm. H.Perot, *' E.G.Miller, *' Chas. M. Matthews, 

'* J. Hall Pleasants, " Wm. Keyser, " Thomas Cradock, 

*' W. W. Corcoran, *' D. W. Middleton. 

Meetings of the General Executive Committee were 
subsequently held in Baltimore on October 3d and Decem- 
ber 5th, 1882, and on January 30th,, April 3d, May 22nd 
and May 31st, 1883. These meetings were largely occu- 
pied by the routine business necessarily incident to the* 
carrying through of such a project as that in hand. They 
were marked by hearty co-operation and an active and 
discreet zeal on the part of individual members, which 
signally contributed to ultimate success. These meetings 
were saddened by the absence, on account of serious 
illness, of the Chairman, the Kev. Dr. Leeds, and by the 
death of two of the members of the General Committee, 
viz: the Eev. Wm. F. Lockwood and Mr. Samuel G. 
Wyman. Another member of the Committee, the Eev. 
T. P. Barber, D. D., Kector of Great Choptank Parish, 
was sorely tried by the destruction of his Parish Church 
by fire on Thanksgiving Day. In all these cases suitable 
resolutions of sympathy were adopted. 

Invitations were extended to the Et. Eev. the Bishops of 
Connecticut and Pennsylvania to take part in the Cente- 
nary exercises. Both, however, to the great loss and 
regret of the Committee, were prevented from attending, 
the former by pressure of Diocesan duties and the latter 
by indisposition. 

The Et. Eev. the Bishop of Maryland was respectfully 
requested, if agreeable to his judgment, to take order for 
special selections from Holy Scripture, and Special Prayers 
and Thanksgivings, to be used at the Centenary Services. 
In accordance with this request, a Special Order of Ser- 
vices was afterwards, by his authority, set forth and used. 
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Opening Service in St. Paul's Churcu. 

On Tuesday, May 29th, 1883, the Services in celebra- 
tion of the. Centenary of the Diocese of Maryland were 
opened by the adniiuistratioii of the Holy Commimiou in 
St. Paul's Church at 9.30 \. m. to a large assembly of the 
Clergy and Laity, the Rt. Rev. W. Pinkney, D. I), offici- 
ating, assiated by the Rev, J. S. B. Hodges, D. D, and the 
Rev. George A. Leakin. 

At 1 1 o'clock the Church waa filled by an immenBe con- 
gregation, and as the rich touea of the organ pealed their 
glad welcome to the day, the solemn and imposing pro- 
cession of BishopN and Clergy entered from the Choir- 
Room and proceeding down the north aisle, advanced up 
the nave towards the chancel, chanting the words of the 
138th Hymn, "Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty," 
the Congregation joining their voices to swell the mighty 
wave of melody which rolled upward in rhythmic praise. 
It was aa cxperienee long to be remeinbered, and rarely 
known by any worshipping assembly beyond the great 
cathedral walls of our Mother Church of England. "The 
Singers went beibre," the surpliced Choristers leading the 
procession, followed by about ono hundred robed Clergy, 
the Rt. Rev. the Bishops of Maryland, Eastou, Western 
New York, Delaware and North Carolina bringing up the 
rear, As the ranks of the clergy opened in the nave, the 
Bishops paHsod between, and entered the chancel followed 
by the officiating Priests. The rest of the clergy took 
places in the reserved pews, where a large number of their 
BUrobed brethren bad already assembled. 

The following Order of Service was then observed: 

Morning Prayer, with the viii Selection of Psalms,- — the 
Rev. Robert Wilson, D. D., of Easton. 

First Lesson, Ezehiel xlvii: to v. 13, — the Rev. Arthur 
J. Rich, M. D., of Maryland, Dean of the Convocation of 
Baltimore. 

Second Lesson, Rtc. xxii, — the Rev. Erastus F. Dashiell, 
D. D. of Easton. 
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The Creed and Prayers following, — the Eev. Orlando 
Button, D. D., of Maryland, with 

After the General Thanksgiving^ the following : 

O Thou, who, according to Thy abundant mercy, hast blessed us 
with all spiritual blessings in Christ ; accept, O God of our fathers, 
this our sacrifice of most humble and hearty thanks for Thy goodness, 
which we this day commemorate, in giving us an heritage in Thy 
Holy Church. 

We praise and magnify Thy Holy Name for our creation and pre- 
servation; for our redemption and regeneration; for our instruction 
in Thy Word and the teaching of Thy Spirit ; for Thy patience and 
long-suflfering; for our repentance and renewal; for the comforts of 
Thy grace and the hope of a happy resurrection ; for our communion 
with Thy saints and the grace of Thy Sacraments ; for all who have 
done us good by their writings or discourses, by their prayers or 
examples, by their reproofs or persecutions. 

For all these we praise Thee and will praise Thee ; we bless Thee 
and will bless Thee ; we thank Thee and will give Thee thanks for 
ever, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Communion Office was said by the Eev. Samuel R. 
Gordon, D. D., of Maryland, with 

After the Collect for the day^ the following : 

Be mindful, we beseech Thee, O Lord our God, of Thy Church in 
the Dioceses of Maryland and Easton ; of the Bishops who preside 
over them ; of the clergy who minister therein, and of all the mem- 
bers of the same. Endue us with all spiritual gifts, and grant us 
grace to contend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints ; 
but not to the breach of charity or to the denying of another's hope, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Atnen. 

O Thou, who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, re- 
member every work of Thine hand for good and visit the world in 
Thy mercy. Amen. 

O Lord, Thou Lover of mankind, think graciously of all our race ; 
but especially we pray Thee to bless Thine Holy Catholic Church, 
and fill it with truth and grace. Where it is corrupt, purge it ; where 
it is in error direct it; where it is right, strengthen and confirm it; 
where it is divided, unite it in holy love, and so establish it, even 
unto the end of the world, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Am^n. 

The Introit was the 277th Hymn, "With one consent 
let all the earth.' 
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The Epistle was read 



Eev. Theo. P. Barber, 

1 by the Rt. Rev. Arthur 

LL. D., Bishop of Western New 



' Easton, and 
Cleveland Coxe, D. D., 
York. 

The 202Dd Hymn, "The Church's One Foundation," was 
then sung, and seldom has its rendering been excelled. 

The Rt. Rev. Henry Champlin Lay, D. D., LL. D., 
Bishop of Easton, was then escorted to the pulpit by the 
Rector, the Rev. J. S. B. Hodges, S. T. U., and delivered 
the appointed discourse, his subject being "The Church 
of Etiglandin the Colony of Maryland." 

The Offertory Sentence was said by the Rev. J. S. B. 
Hodges, S. T. D., of Maryland, and the alma oi" the con- 
gregation were collected by six of the younger clergy in 
their vestraente. The Anthem during the Offertory was 
the Sentence, "This God is our God for ever and ever; 
He shall be our Guide unto death," {Ps. xlviii : 13,) and 
was a grand and inspiriting act of worship. The Offer- 
ings at this Service were for Mission Work in the Diocese 
of Easton, under the Bishop of that Diocese. 

This Service was conducted throughout in the most 
reverent and churchly manner, and rarely has one so 
imposing been enjoyed by the churchmen of this country. 



Service f 



i Seco.vi) Day in St. Petee'^ (,'iiiikcii, 



On Wednesday morning at 10 o'clock, the One Hun- 
dredth Anuual Convention of the Dioceae of Maryland 
assembled in St. Peter's Church, Baltimore. The Rt, 
Bev. the Bishops of Maryland, Easton, Delaware, West- 
ern New York and North Carolina, were present in the 
chancel. In accordance with the custom of the Diocese, 
the clergy, except those appointed to oiBciate, occupied 
thu body of the Church unrobed, together with the lay- 
delegates to the Convention and a large and ruverent con- 
gregation, among whom were many of the clergy and lay- 
ntpreseutatives of the daughter Diocese of Easton. 
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The Service was opened by the Rev. Meyer Lewin, D. 
D./ Dean of the Convocation of Washington, with the 
following 

Opening Sentences: 

The Lord hath been mindful of us, and He shall bless us ; even He 
shall bless the House of Israel, He shall bless the house of Aaron. 

He shall bless them that fear the Lord, both small and great. — Ps. 
cxv : 12, 13. 

O give thanks unto the Lord ; for He is gracious, and His mercy 
endureth forever. 

Who can express the noble acts of the Lord, or shew forth all His 
praise ? 

Blessed are they that alway keep judgment, and do righteousness. 

Remember me, O Lord, according to the favor that Thou bearest 
unto Thy people ; O visit me that I may see Thy salvation ; 

That I may see the felicity of Thy chosen, and give thanks with 
Thine inheritance. — Ps. cvi : 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 

The proper Psalms were : Ps. Ixxxiv and cxxxiv. 

The First Lesson ; Isaiah xii, was read by the Rev. 
James Stephenson, S. T. D., Dean of the Convocation of 
Cumberland. 

The Second Lesson: I Thess. v: to v. 27, was read by 
the Rev. Arthur J. Rich, M. D., Dean of the Convocation 
of Baltimore. 

The Service from the Creed was said by the Rt. Rev. 
Theodore B. Lyman, D. D., Bishop of North Carolina, 
with 

After the General Thanksgiving, the follovnng : 

O Most Blessed and Glorious Lord God, who art of infinite good- 
ness, and whose mercy is over all Thy works; We, Thy servants, do 
offer unto Thee our thanksgiving for having so wondrously prospered 
Thy Church in this Diocese and State during the past century. And 
we beseech Thee make us deeply sensible of Thy great goodness, and 
give us hearts always ready to express our thankfulness, not only by 
our words, but in our lives, by yielding prompt obedience to Thy 
holy commandments in all things. Continue this Thy goodness to 
us, that we may joyfully serve Thee in all godly quietness, through 
Thy Son, Jesus Christ our Lord, who with Thee and the Holy 
Ghost, liveth and reigneth, one God over all. Blessed forevermore. 
Amen. 
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The Office for the Holy Communion was said by the 
Eight Reverend the Bishop of Easton, assisted by the 
Bishops of Maryland and North Carolina, the Collect and 
Epistle being those for the 22nd Sunday after Trinity and 
the Gospel that for St. Peter's Day, with 

After the Collect^ the following : 

O Most Merciful God, bless Thy Church, increase in it unity and 
peace, make all the members of it sound in faith, and holy in life ; 
that they may serve Thee acceptably, and that Thou mayest be their 
"Guide unto death, through Jesus Christ our Loud. Amen, 

O Almighty God, who hast in all ages showed forth Thy power and 
mercy in a wonderful preservation of Thy Church, and the protection 
of every people and nation that profess Thy holy and eternal Truth, 
and put their sure trust in Thee, we praise Thee for Thy goodness to 
us, and especially for the signal mercies we commemorate this day. 
Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy name be ascribed all 
honor and glory in all the churches of Thy saints, from generation to 
generation, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 

The Holy Communion was administered by the Rt. Eev. 
the Bishops of Easton, Maryland and North Carolina, and 
the Eev. Julius E. Grammer, D. D., Eeetor of St. Peter's 
Church, Baltimore. 

In place of the sermon, the Rev. Orlando Button, D. 
D., delivered an Historical Discourse upon "TAe Church 
in Maryland since the War of the Revolution.'' 



On Wednesday Evening, a very large congregation 
assembled in Christ Church, and the usual Missionary 
Services of the Convention were held, addresses being 
made by the Et. Rev. the Bishops of Delaware and West- 
ern New York and the Rev. Chas. H. Hall, D. D. 
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HOSPITALITIES 

And Social Gathering at Lehmann's Hall. 

The Committee of Hospitality was charged with all the 
arrangements for the accommodation of its guests and the 
social feature of the Centenary. 

As a Centennial occasion, it was obvious that all sections 
of the original Diocese should unite in the celebration, 
and the Diocese of Easton was, therefore, considered on 
the same footing as the Diocese of Maryland. But the 
Clergy of the former were regarded as special guests, 
and as such received the care and attention of the Com- 
mittee. 

In view of the very special occasion it was deemed 
proper to extend invitations to all living clergymen^ 
wherever located in the United States, who had at any 
time been connected with the original Diocese of Mary- 
land. 

Through the kindness of the Rev. Messrs. Wilson and 
Leakin and of the Secretary of the Convention, Mr. Pack- 
ard, the names of all were obtained ; and in every sec- 
tion of the land. North, South, East and West, through 
States and Territories, special invitations sought out those 
who had in former years labored in this field. Of course 
in nearly all such cases, owing to great distance, this was 
more a matter of courtesy than of practical result. But 
the tone of the replies indicated an. abiding affection for 
the old diocese, and for their associates of former years. 
There were nearly seven hundred invitations issued. 
Some few guests from without the limits of the State were 
in attendance. 

The Committee was anxious that all the invited clergy 
should be properly accommodated during their stay. Very 
many were hospitably received in private families through- 
out the city; and those not so provided for, or who pre- 
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ferred more freedom of action, were very comfortably 
quartered at the CarroUton Hotel. The proprietor, Mr. 
Coleman, desiring to contribute his part, as a citizen, 
generously placed the charge at a moderate figure, and so 
earned the thanks of the Committee. 

The Social Gathering on Tuesday evening proved an 
exceedingly enjoyable re-union, giving to the members of 
the older diocese the opportunity of welcoming back again 
for the hour their brethren of the younger diocese of Eas- . 
ton, as well as those who had strayed to more distant 
pastures, and to all a revival of old recollections in indi- 
vidual intercourse as well as in the public addresses. 

The Hall was especially suited to the purpose, which 
required space and opportunity to combine the two 
features of a seated audience, for addresses, and at the 
same time, and in the same room, the service of a large 
banquet. 

To heighten the interest in the gathering, the portraits 
of all the former Bishops of the Diocese were ranged 
upon the wall, Bishops Claggett, Kemp, Stone and Whit- 
tingham, and those of the Eev. Dr. Bend, one of the early 
Eectors of St. Paurs, Baltimore, and the Eev. Dr. Wyatt, 
for fifty years Eector at a later period, also that of the 
late Hugh Davey Evans. 

Many interesting relics of the history of the Diocese 
were hung up or placed in cases for inspection. 

The hall and the tables on either side were properly 
decorated with standing plants and rare flowers, kindly 
sent by Messrs. W. H. Perot, W. W. Spence, Mrs. John 
Glenn, Mrs. Samuel M. Shoemaker and Mrs. John S. Git- 
tings. 

The guests were invited for seven and a half r. m., 
when between four and five hundred of the clergy and 
lay-delegates and other guests were assembled. 

In the hollow square between the decorated tables, seats 
were ranged for the first ])art of the programme. 

The following Programme of Exe noises had been issued 
by the Committee and distributed about tin* Hall: 



1 6 Commemoration . 



Centenary of the Diocese of Maryland. 



LEHMANN'S HALL. 
Tuesday Evening, 29th May. 



PrOGRAMxME. 
RT, REV. BISHOP PINKNEY. 

PBESXDINO. 



ADDRESSES 

BY 

RT. REV. BISHOP STEVENS. 
RT. REV. BISHOP LYMAN, 
RT. REV. BISHOP COXE, 
REV. CHAS. H. HALL, D. D. 
Hon. JOHN H. B. LATROBE: 

SHORT VOLUNTEER ADDRESSES. 



Punctually at 10 o'clock, 
COLLATION. 



To avoid unseemly litter on the floor, please put Progi'amme In the pocket. 



This order was not, however, adhered to with exactness, 
owing to the absence of the Bishops of Pennsylvania and 
Western New York. 

Brief addresses were made by the Rt. Rev. the Bishops 
of Delaware and North Carolina, and more extended dis- 
courses by the Rev. Charles H. Hall, D. D. and the Hon. 
J. H. B. Latrobe, (the Rt. Rev. Bishop Pinkney presiding.) 

Impromptu addresses were made by the Rev. Geo. A. 
Leakin and Joseph H. Bradley, Esq., of Washington. 

According to arrangement, at ten o'clock, the addresses 
being ended, the seats were rapidly removed, and ample 
space afforded for social intercourse. The tables were 
served with abundant supplies of all the season could 
afford, and after two hours of hearty good-fellowship the 
company dispersed. 



LIST OF ARTICLES ON EXHIBITION. 



Bishop Claggett's Mitre. [Made for him by the daughter of Bishop 

Seabury from the pattern of her father's.] 
Bishop Claggett's Certificate of Consecration, bearing the signatures 

of Bishops Provoost, Seabury, White and Madison, with the 

seal of Bishop Provoost attached. 
Bishop Claggett's certificates of ordination as Deacon and Priest. 
His Diploma as Bachelor of Arts, from the College of New Jersey. 
The Certificate of ordination to the diaconate of Samuel Claggett, 

father of the Bishop. 
Album, containing sundry Manuscripts, including the Consecration 

Certificates of Bishops Stone and Whittingham. 
Letter of Ordination signed by Bishop White. 
Communion Service of St. John's Parish, Baltimore and Harford 

Counties. [Very old and made of pewter.] 
Two volumes of original letters of Bishop Claggett and others. 
Manuscript of Bishop Kemp's. 

Theological Common Place Book of Bishop Whittingham. 
Bishoi> Claggett's seal. 
Bishop Whittingham's seal. 
Seal of the Diocese of Maryland— 1826. 
Manuscript Journals of the Conventions of 1792 to 1807. 
Extract from the Journals of the Lower House of Assembly, (1685,) 

supposed to be in the handwriting of J. L. Bozman. 
Record Book of St. James Parish, Anne Arundel County — from 1694 

to 1791, in excellent preservation. 
Record Book of Prince George Parish, Montgomery County, 1726 to 

1771. 
Sermon by Rev. Thomas Bacon — 1750. 
Disc()ur8<?s and other Papers by the Rev. Dr. Bray. 
Rev. Dr. Brav's '* Catechetical Lectures." • 
Prayer Book belonging to St. John's Parish, Baltimore and Harford 

Counties — very old. 
Rev. Dr. Allen's MSS. History of St. Thomas' Parish, Baltimore 

County. 
Historical Account of the S. P. O. F. P., presented to Bishop Whit- 
tingham by Bishop Selwyn. 



THE CHUECH OF ENGLAND IN THE COLONY 

OF MARYLAND. 



BISHOP LAY^S DISCOURSE 

IN ST. Paul's church. 



When St. John on Patmos beheld in vision the new 
Jerusalem coming down from Heaven as a bride adorned 
for her husband it was no new church that he beheld, it 
was no unfamiliar song that he heard. 

For the wall of the city had twelve foundations, and in 
them the names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb. The 
church in heaven and in earth is identical and one, builded 
on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Ji':sus 
Christ Himself being the chief corner-stone. 

And if the song of the ransomed be in one sense new, 
in another sense it is the historic strain familiar to the 
ears of saints, for he heard them sing the song of Moses, 
the servant of God, and the song of the Lamb. 

Herein largely consists the excellence of our spiritual 
citizenship. The church, in the thought and mind of God, 
is as ancient as the sacrifice of the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world. In its visible form and expres- 
sion it is coeval with the saintly men of every age who 
have made a covenant with God by sacrifice. 

Do we in anywise surrender our share in the Church of 
history, the Church of the apostles and of the fathers on 
whom so long lingered the glow of the Pentecostal fiame, 
the Church of the martyrs and of the G^]cumenical Coun- 
cils, the Church of the Britons, the Church of St. Augus- 
tine, and of those who down to this day ociuipy the chair 
of Canterbury? Do we discard this ancestry and invent 
a new birthday in assembling ourselves here and now to 
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commemorate the organization of a Diocese in this State 
of Maryland a century ago ? 

Nay, we claim this very ancestry and recognize the pro- 
vidences which have secured to us its honored name and 
its inestimable heritage. 

Younger sons as we are, born far away from the old 
family homestead, we stand still to-day affirming our 
Catholic ancestry, and adoring the goodness which 
guarded our infancy, and which, after generations of dis- 
order, confusion and spiritual deadness has accorded us a 
name and a place among the families of the saints which 
make up collectively the church of the living God. 

The prophets of the Old Testament unite to teach us 
that Almighty God ever watches and rules the world 
which He has created. 

The great monarchies of the olden days, Babylon and 
Persia and Greece and Rome, have transmitted one to 
another the sceptre of the world according to His de- 
cree. 

In the vision of Zachariah the four spirits of the 
heavens, symbolized by chariots with horses red and black 
and white and bay, going forth, some north, some south 
and some to walk to and fro through the earth, are 
neither self-sent nor self-directed. They emerge from the 
mountains ; they issue from the everlasting hills of brass ; 
they come forth from standing between the Lord of all 
the earth. 

The history of America in the last four hundred years 
is no chapter of accidents, desultory and incongruous. 
Design is everywhere manifest. Its incidents from the 
advent of the pilgrims to Plymouth and to Jamestown 
down to the consolidation of our government after its in- 
ternecine strife, make up a coherent chapter in the history 
of God's providence over men and nations. 

Now herein lies the significance of our service to-day. 
We recognize the goodness of God in providing for our 
spiritual needs, and in transmitting to us safe and unim- 
paired the glorious old Gospel in the grand old church. 
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We seek to derive from the history of the past a deeper 

nee of our responsibilities in the present : from its errors 

and mistakes to learn lessons of prudence and wisdom: 

from its instances of mercy to strengthen our confidence 

in Him who has built His house upon the rock. 

I am to speak to you, Fathers and Brethren, of the 
chnrch in Maryland during the days of the colony. 
To sketch, even in meagre outline, the history of more 
than a century and a half is a t-ask too large for the pres- 
ent opportunity. It seems best to give our attention to 
some of the great lessons of that history, and to illustrate 
them as we may. I observe, then, 

1. The CHliRCH up ol'R Fathers has a RiiiHT ov posses- 
sion IN Tuis State of Maryland. 

We are neither strangers nor intruders. The history 
of Maryland, and of the church in Maryland, begins in 
1629, several years before the advent of Lord Baltimore's 
colony, It was in that year that William Claiborne, aet- 
■mg under the authorities of Virginia, established on Kent 
Island a Virginia plantation, made up of members of the 
■Church of England, in all about a hundred persons. 
Scanty as are the records of the times, they tell us of pro- 
vision for maintaining the services of religion, and we find 
English clergyman, the Kev. Richard James, officiat- 
ing on Kent Island for several years anterior to 1637. 

The influence and favor of the Roman Catholic pro- 
prietor were given down to the close of the seventeenth 
Kntury, to the friends of the Roman Catholic religion, but 
it may well he douhtbd whether they were ever in abso- 
lute majority. 

Dr. Hawks has suggested tliat we have "evidence of the 

LXed character of the population in the enumeration of 
h.ow terms of personal reproach which were made punish- 
tble by the famous act of toleration. Among the sixteen 
litnperative epithets forbidden, are Puritan, Independent, 

■esbyterian, Popish Priest, Lutherun, Calvinist, Ana- 
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baptist. Alas ! that the seeds of religious discord were 
so freely sown in the virgin soil of Maryland ! 

During those early days we may think of the colony as 
composed of a population, amounting at the close of the 
century to twenty thousand souls, representing every va- 
riety of character and religious opinion. These were 
divided into communities dwelling on the banks of the 
Chesapeake bay and its estuaries, now trading in beavers 
and other furs, and later on cultivating the tobacco which 
was the currency at home and the medium of purchase 
in the old country. 

In the year 1675, in ten counties and in a population of 
twenty thousand, the Church of England was represented 
by three or four clergymen. 

The world has united to honor those who wrote in the 
statute-book of Maryland those memorable words ^HTiat 
the enforcement of the conscience has been of dangerous 
consequence in those countries wherein it had been prac- 
ticed," and that '^ no persons professing to believe in Jesus 
Christ should be molested in respect of their religion or in 
the free exercise thereof" Very striking is the clause which 
imposed a fine on " those reproaching any with opprobri- 
ous names of religious distinction," Lord Baltimore, the 
governor and proprietor, is almost forgotten in comparison 
with the inventor of the principle of religious toleration. 

But we may well demur to the acceptance of this statute 
as a benevolence to the Protestants, or exempt it from the 
scope of the proverb which makes necessity the mother of 
invention. 

The date of that act is April 21, 1649. Charles I had 
been already martyred, on the 30th of January, although 
it is doubtful whether the report of it had reached these 
shores. But the Long Parliament was in possession of 
the government, and had shown no mercy to the friends 
of "Popery" or "Prelacy.'' 

Lingard tells us that " the priests who suftered death 
in the course of the war amounted on an average to three 
for each year;" that it was ordained "that two-thirds of 
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the whole estate, both real and personal, of every Papist 
should be seized and sold for the benefit of the nation," 
the word Papist being so defined as to include any one 
who harbored a priest or attended a mass. [History of 
England, vol. x, eh. 2.] 

We hold in all honor the burgesses of Maryland for 
their simple and strong remonstrance against the enforce- 
ment of the religious conscience ; but so far as concerns 
the Eoman Catholic element of that body, we must remem- 
ber that it was in the time of their persecution, not of 
their dominance, and that the asylum they sought to secure 
was most needed by their own fathers and brethren. 

From the accession of William and Mary in 1688 down 
to the American revolution in 1776, we find the Church of 
England absolutely in the ascendant. It is by law estab- 
lished. The T^hole territory is divided into parishes, and 
taxes are levied for the support of the clergy and for the 
building of churches. The authority of the Bishop of 
London is recognized and is administered by commissaries. 
Clergymen are licensed by the Bishop and presented to 
livings by the Governor. In Parishes where a Clergyman 
cannot be had, Lay readers are licensed to maintain the 
public services. 

I cannot pretend to describe the advance of the church 
during these eighty or ninety years, only we may pause 
to consider what was its condition at the close of the colo- 
nial period. 

In McSherry's History of Maryland we find the popula- 
tion in 1775 e|timated at 200,000. 

Now we have an official return a few years previous 
(1707) of all the parishes in Maryland with the names 
of the rectors or curates and the value of the livings. 
[Perry's Historical Collections of Maryland and Delaware, 
page 836.] 

On the Western Shore, which at that time consisted of 
seven counties only, viz., Baltimore, Anne Arundel, Prince 
George's, Frederick, Charles, St. Mary's and Calvert, there 
were twenty-tour parishes, all supplied with rectors. 
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On the Eastern Shore, all of which was then settled and 
divided into six counties, there were twenty parishes and 
as many clergy. ' / 

The most valuable of the livings was All Saints', Fred- 
erick, being £452.13. The least valuable was Augustine,. 
Kent, being £76.4. The average stipend in the forty- 
four parishes was about £200, which in actual value 
would be equivalent to from $1,000 to $2,000 of our 
money, according to our estimate of the worth of the 
pound sterling. 

Since the revolution, goodly cities and towns have 
grown up on the Western Shore, and the population has 
increased sevenfold. 

On the Eastern Shore, an agricultural region, without 
cities or towns or manufactures, I suppose the popula- 
tion has about doubled. The church, barely surviving 
the shock of disestablishment, lying, as it were, aside 
from the tide of immigration and enterprise, can scarcely 
claim to have done more than hold her own. Its guar- 
dians do not invite comparison with more favored regions. 
Only we are confident to afiirm that the organization of 
a diocese in these peninsular counties has strengthened 
the things which remained, has increased the number of 
clergy one-half, and promoted the building of twenty 
chur(5hes and ten rectories. 

Across the bay which separates but not divides us, we^ 
a feeble folk, look with satisfaction and pride upon the 
solid prosperity of the mother diocese, which invites us 
to-day to a share in her festivities. Your clergy number 
one hundred and sixty ; your communicants twenty-one 
thousand. The Lord God of your fathers make you a 
thousand times so many more as ye are, and bless you,^ 
as He hath promised you ! 

Nor is it for the increase of numbers only that you have 
cause to be thankful. In the worth of the sons who have 
adorned the ministry, in the intelligence and devotion of 
the laity, some of whom have stood foremost among the 
church's canonists and legislators, while others have beeu 
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equally pre-eminent for personal labors and unwearied 
alms-giving, in your charities, general and parochial, and 
I may not fail to mention that legacy from a departed 
bishop — a diocesan library, at once a handmaid to theology 
and a witness throughout the ages to the necessity of its 
culture : In all these things, and other like, we recognize 
the divine mercy. 

The Church, then, was first of all in occupying the soil, 
and she never withdrew from it. In humble cabins at the 
first, it would seem with earthen floors, in Maryland, as 
in Virginia, her prayers were said and her children cate- 
chised. . As time went on substantial churches arose, with 
solid walls builded of brick imported from the mother 
country and roofs of mighty beams from the virgin forests, 
the like to which are no longer to be found. 

When one visits one of the old churches now deserted 
and in ruins, builded oftenest, for convenience of access, 
on the water-side, or on a headland, and when one listens to 
the tradition of the aged, how the infrequent services were 
but the more highly valued, and how on the church days 
rivers and bays were white with sails and the roads were 
filled with men and women on horseback or in wagons 
going up to the house of God ; when one traces through 
the record book some well-known family name, appearing 
in baptism or matrimony or vestry election for genera- 
tion after generation, and then notes how, with an in- 
creased posterity, it drops out and is lost to the church 
forever, one must realize that there is within our borders 
not only land to be possessed, but a heritage to be re- 
gained. 

2. The Colonial History reminds us again op the inhe- 
rent VITALITY of the GREAT PRINCIPLES OP THE CaTHOLIC 

Church, and the wisdom of adhering to them under 

THE most adverse CIRCUMSTANCES. 

It may not be denied that the history of the church 
during the colonial period is sad reading. The letters 
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written home by the earnest Clergymen who were seek- 
ing to lay sure foundations are full of lamentation over 
spiritual deadness and religious indifference. 

Every one knows that the century which ended with the 
American revolution was a time of singular coldness in 
the mother church of England. If the fire burned dimly 
on her own hearth, it could not be that she could impart 
warmth to her children beyond the sea. 

The clergy who came into the colony were far from 
being of the best; some of them were mere adventurers; 
some were men of profligate lives. We read of scandals, 
which, in the absence of any coercive jurisdiction, com- 
missaries were powerless to repress. 

So large were the parishes that religious services, except 
in some favored neighborhoods, were infrequent. Books 
were very few. The catalogues of parochial libraries, 
which Commissary Bray was at so much pains to secure, 
present but a meagre list. The very mention in inven- 
tories of estates of an old Bible or a Prayer-book or two 
shows that few in the congregation could respond in the 
service. No doubt it was often a duet between the parson 
and the clerk. * 

How dull and attractive must the services have been in 
churches cheerless and fireless. No music save a psalm 
or two. In the scarcity of paper, sermons were written 
in the finest hand, and were badly delivered, from the 
summit of the three-decker pulpit, with a desk close to 
the eyes, as Hogarth has depicted. 

The gentry during much of this period were men of 
comparative leisure. Literary resources were few; there 

* We can hardly realize the blessing of abundant prayer-books. 
The late Dr. Cobbs, Bishop of Alabama, used to tell that the first 
prayer-book he owned was second-hand, and cost a dollar and a 
half. He declared that if he could have had prayer-books, as mis- 
sionaries are now supplied, his early ministry would have been 
twice as productive. 

I know not how to express suitably my indebtedness through 
many years past to that most useful, quiet and generous charity, 
the New York Bible and Prayer-book Society. 
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was not even the stimulus of the mail and the newspaper. 
There are many hints of high living, hard drinking and 
hahitual gambling. Some hints there are also of a pure 
a,nd religious domestic life, and it is but fair to remember 
such quiet goodness is not so apt to find a chronicler, as 
the wild orgies of the dissipated. 

Consider, then, the temptation that existed to surrender 
the traditions of the past and to invent somewhat new. 

More than once was it proposed, in view of the impu- 
nity of wicked clergymen, to establish some tribunal of 
laymen or of clergymen, or of both, and to depose from 
the ministry without the sentence of a Bishop. 

Great was the temptation, when the boon of a Bishop 

for America had been so often urged and so often denied, 

X to invent some expedient by which holy orders could be 

<jonferred without the delay, the expense and the danger 

(notably from small-pox) of the Atlantic voyage. 

Great was the temptation to cast in one's lot with the 
followers of Whitfield and of Wesley, who were at least 
full of the zeal so lacking in the church, and who made 
the welkin ring with earnest exhortations to repentance 
and with songs replete with spiritual affection. 

All honor to the men who, under discouragements so 
great, clung to the ancient Creeds, to the old-time Liturgy, 
to the venerable Order and Ministry of the early Church. 
To their fidelity and steadfastness how much are we in- 
debted who stand here to-day in full sympathy and com- 
munion with the Church of England, and through her 
with the Church of the ages. 

The inherent vitality of the great principles to which I 
have alluded is evidenced, not merely in the preservation 
of institutions, but in the sanctification of individual men. 

Amid the coldness and formalism which we have not 
pretended to conceal, there are not lacking examples of 
spiritual beauty and of high devotion. The names of 
Hunt and Blair, in Virginia; of the Commissaries Bray, 
Wilkinson and Henderson, in Maryland, are illustrations 
of an earnest piety which they shared with many others. 
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I pause for a moment to recognize the obligations, not 
only of the church in Maryland, but of the church at large 
to the Commissary Bray. In self-consecration and inde- 
fatigable zeal his life was beautiful. His practical wisdoni 
demands our admiration. Scarce any, as he and Bishop 
Berkeley, appreciated the opportunities of the church in 
America and planned great things for its advancement. 
And when we remember, also, that he either originated,^ 
or at least largely assisted, in founding the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel and the Society for the 
Promotion of Christian Knowledge, an eminent instance 
is afforded of the wealth of blessing which a single wise 
and holy thinker may bequeath to those who come after 
him. 

• 

Nor were these eminent men alone in their ministerial 
fidelity. 

In July, 1711, the Eev. Alexander Adams writes to the 
Bishop of London : 

" For these four years I alone have served as a presby- 
ter of the Church of Eno^land the whole countv of Somer- 
set," (which then embraced Worcester as well,) " consist-^ 
ing of four parishes, so that six congregations are supplied 
by me, which obliges me to travel 200 miles per month, 
besides my pastoral charge in my own parish. Stepney, 
which has a church and chapel, and is nearly 30 miles in 
length and some 16 or 18 in breadth * * * * 
A poor ten shillings is all the money I have received fronk 
my ministry and perquisites since October last.'* 

The Rev. Henry Nicols, for forty years rector of St. 
Michaers, in his official report in 1724, relates that divine 
service was performed every Sunday alternately in the 
church or chapel, every holiday in the year, and every 
Friday during the holy season of Lent, the congregation 
in the church being 300 or 400, and in the chapel half as- 
many. 

He celebrated the Lord's supper once in three weeks. 
He catechised the children from Easter Tuesday to All 
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Hallows, making an end at that time because in the 
winter children cannot be brought to church by reason of 
the distance of the way and the severity of the weather. 
Surely this was good, honest churchly work, done under 
many disadvantages a century and a half ago. [Perry's 
Collections, p. 227.] 

And in what spirit was it done ? Was he a man of 
humble and contrite heart ? Did he recognize the impos- 
sibility of all creature merit and make mention of Christ's 
righteousness only ? 

Let the inscription on his tombstone answer us ? 

H. b. 

Jacent Exuviae. 

H. Nicols, A. M. 

Collegii Jesu Ox. Glim Socii. 

Hujus Ecclesiae Eastoris indignissimi. 

per annos XLI. 

Nat: Aprilis 3 mo., 1078. 

Renat: Feb. 12 mo., 1749. 

Salvam fac Animam Christe. 

pro meritis tuis ! 

Vixit annos 70. 

Sal fatuum conculte ! 

Haec ipse jussit insculpenda. * 

I come now to another lesson of the colonial history, 
none the less im[)ortant because it is the most obvious and 
familiar. 

* [Here lie the remains of Henry Nicols, A. M., once a fellow of 
Jesus College. Oxford, and for forty-one 3'ears the most unworthy 
pastor of this church. Born April 3d, 167H, died Feb. 12th, 1749. 

Save Thou liis soul, O Christ, for Thine own merits. 

He lived 70 years. 

Tread under foot the salt that had no savor I 

He himself directed these words to be inscribed.] 



•*> 
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3. How NECESSARY TO THE ChURCH OP GOD ARE THE PrBS- 
ENCB AND OVERSIGHT OP THE BiSHOP. 

For a century and a half the church in Maryland, as in 
all the colonies, was without a head. 

I will not enlarge upon the obvious and well-known 
mischiefs which may be traced to the deficiency. There 
was no one to administer confirmation, or to confer holy 
orders, or to settle disputes, or to restrain the unruly, or 
to call men of scandalous life to account. 

If one desired to sketch the disorder of those days^ 
material and illustrations are unhappily abundant. I am 
glad to excuse myself from this task, inasmuch as the 
story is fully written in the histories of Wilberforce, 
Hawks and others. I am thus left free to dwell on some 
of the consequences of this long anarchy which are not so 
evident, and which have left their impress upon later 
days. 

So much of the infection of nature remains even in the 
regenerate, that godly men are tempted to rebel against 
the necessary restraints of individual liberty. They may 
submit for conscience' sake, but submission is none the less 
felt to be a hardship. There is a temptation to invent a 
theory or to find a gloss by which to emancipate one's 
self from the rigid demands of law and of loyal submis- 
sion to a superior. 

The discipline of the Anglican Church, while very far 
from asserting or favoring an ecclesiastical despotism, is 
beyond doubt restrictive of individual liberty. From 
the catechism where the child is instructed to order him- 
self lowly and reverently to all his betters, down to the 
ordinal where the i)riest is interrogated whether he will 
obey his bishop, archaic as such phrases seem now to be, 
the theory is of subordination. 

The Minister is set to teach not his own crotchets, but 
definite truth committed him to teach. The Priest is to 
minister the doctrine and sacraments as the Lord hath 
commanded, and in ascertaining the Lord's command he 
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is not to follow his private judgment whether of the 
Evangelic meaning or of the Catholic use ; he must minis- 
ter them "as this church hath received the same/' 

According to the theory, the Bishop is the centre of 
unity and the source of discipline. He has " charge and 
government," not only over the flock, but over its pastors 
as well. There is a sphere in which he is to be obeyed 
and his godly judgments respected. 

Now, for a century and a half the churchman in 
America knew his diocesan only as a distant dignitary, 
from whom he could expect little, and who never inter- 
fered with him. Every Priest and every Layman, too, 
did what was right in his own eyes, and there was none to 
make him afraid. Distance and lack of personal familiar- 
ity did not permit that influence to come into play which 
sometimes saves the Episcopate from contempt, where the 
office itself is little respected. I mean the personal 
worth and the affectionate consideration for his clergy of 
the Bishop himself 

When one considers the easy unrestraint to which men 
had become accustomed and the advancing ideas of per- 
sonal liberty, it is no marvel that men were reluctant to 
merge their individualism in a rule of law and ordel* ; it 
is no marvel that some were jealous of the elevation of 
any individual above his fellows into a chair of authority. 
So great was that jealousy that in one notable instance a 
diocese reserved the right to borrow Episcopal offices and 
to dispense with a Bishop of its own. 

May it not be that the extravagant individualism which 
marks our day, the persistent resistance to any active 
authority in the church, is in the blood by virtue of in- 
heritance from those years of anarchy ? 

If this church of ours to-day could move as one army, 
its moral power would be very great. But indisposition 
to yiekl personal rights and preferences for common ends 
seriously mars all practical efficiency. 

When I consider the many eftorts which have been 
made to deprive the Episcopal office of the discretion 
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necessary to its efficient discharge, and how mighty is 
the prejudice against him who has need to arraign a 
clergyman for error in doctrine or viciousness of life, when 
I remember how devoted Bishops have had tlieir efforts 
marred and their lives darkened by unreasonable resist- 
ance and contradiction I fear that this boon of the Episco- 
pate, so long prayed for and so painfully won, is likely to 
be increasingly discredited, and reft of its necessary 
powers. 

And saddest of all is it when some who were wont to 
make the most of primitive Christianity and the ancient 
fathersj who were wont to quote Ignatius and Cyprian 
touching the worth of the apostolic office as the depositary 
of spiritual authority, have changed all that; have come 
to teach that the true greatness and glory of the ministry 
lies in its priestliness, and that the Episcopate is a matter 
of expediency, superadded and subordinate ; have yielded 
all patristic authority to that shallow utterance of Jerome, 
so void of all historical support, which reduced the Bishop 
to the mere ordainer of Deacons and Priests. 

There is one heritage from the past, in some of its 
features peculiar to us in Maryland, of which I would 
speak in this connection, viz. our Parochial system. 

Whether we consider the essential nature and constitu- 
tion of the Church, or have regard to its precedents, as in 
the earlier centuries it won nation after nation to the 
obedience of the faith, it would seem that thought and 
influence should radiate from some centre to the extrem- 
ities ; that there should be so much of the old , time com- 
munity of goods as to insure that the poor should not be 
neglected in our holy ministrations; that besides respond- 
ing to the call for sacred ministries made by those who 
feel their need of them and are ready to defray the 
charges, authorities of the church should in their discre- 
tion be empowered to send these ministers where she sees 
the need and the opportunity. 

In our colonial days, without Bishop, Diocese or Synod, 
the only expedient available whereby to effect some sort 
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■of organization and to secure the tenure of property and 
the protection of the civil law was to divide the territory 
into parisheBj with metes and bounds, and to give the 
vestries such corporate powers as were needed for the 
security and perpt-tuatiou of the church. 

In the resnit the Bishop has now a Diocese, hut no 
longer a see. His peripatetic labors are ahundant, but 
he is greatly limit-ed iu other functions as the organizer, 
the thinter of the flock. The diocese has no exchequer, 
and thus is powerless to carry out any policy. Instead of 
being in its measure patterned aftertbe universal church — 
a body of many members, with the ebb and flow incident 
to a common centre, it is rather a congeries of parishes, a 
strand whereon the parishes are the units, while the 
diocesan convention is but the band on which they are 
fastened. 

Now I do not rail at this parochial system, or seek to 
«hange a plan which was the growth of circumstances, 
and which is so interwoven with our charters and our 
canons that no prudent man would disturb it. 

Nay, more ; I thankfully recognize the ample protec- 
tion and the large liberty secured by law to the church 
in Marylaud. We have a powerful argument in favor 
of missionary enterprise which we may use with rectors 
and vestries when we remind them that the church and 
the chapel are not the parish ; that (omitting mention of 
separate congregations specially authorized) every acre 
of the diocese lies within the limits of a specific cure; that 
each such jvarish has its metes and bounds, within which 
no clergynuui save the Rector and the Bishop has the 
right to minister, and that by consequence eucli Rector 
ifl distinctly n debtor to every resident withiu those houuds 
who will accept his ministrations. 

But there are unquestionably two grave deficiencies 
Tiader this system. There is not the diocesan policy which 
"Works tor tlie common welliire, and in advance founds 
Jrmtitutions and secures opportunity and tbothold. 
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And yet again there is a partiality of ministration 
which all our expedients, missionary societies, free and 
open churches, and the like do not remedy. 

Be it frankly confessed, that the laboring man in the 
rural districts turns oftenest away from us to otlier^ 
teachers, and in the cities the churches follow in the re- 
moval of their wealthy members, and leave the poor with- 
out spiritual provision. 

There are many other elements beside any that I have 
mentioned which enter into this question. I can deal 
with but the one aspect of it. 

Can it be that our parochial system is incapable of 
supplement? 

To despair of finding a remedy for evils ascertained is^ 
as one has well argued, essentially dualism. It recognizes 
good and evil as two supremacies. It makes Grod less 
strong than Satan. * 

I cannot believe that this parochial independence is 
incapable of supplement. 

It becomes us with all humility to recognize our short- 
comings, and with assiduity of effort and earnestness of 
prayer to seek the remedy for them. Least of all may 
we speak scornful words of those who, whether by reason 
of a more burning zeal or by wiser methods of adminis- 
tration, carry a Divine message where we seem powerless* 
to go. 

We may, I trust, without suspicion of admiring the sys- 
tems as a whole, recognize the marked efficiency of the 
Koman Catholic and of the Methodist bodies in this land. 

None can deny to the former that it has a settled and 
far-reaching policy. The cathedral has its bureaux as 
well as its shrines ; it has its archives and its administra- 

* ''We practically affirm a second evil principle in the universe 
when we acquiesce in the notion that evil in ourselves or in others, 
in individuals or in societies, is invincible. We assume not merely 
a powerful but an unconquerable devil when we despair oi ex- 
pelling by God's grace that which is evil in ourselves or in 
others." — Liddon's Elements of Religion, page 150. 
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tors. The Bishop never dies, for the record and the policy 
pass naturally from hand to hand. The securing of lands 
in advance of the advent of population, the founding of 
schools, the training of priests and sisters of charity, the 
providing of religious ofiSces for laboring men and servant 
girls, are continually, not spasmodically, cared for. 

Or else we nnarvel to see in almost every neighborhood, 
no matter how poor, the ministrations of the Methodist 
Church established and sustained. 

Does the preacher select that field or go because he is 
called? Ho! He goes like a good soldier, because he is 
sent. He may dislike to go; he may think that injustice 
is done in the assignment, but when the Conlerence bids 
him go, he goes at its bidding, or else resigns his place in 
that body. 

And is the parochial independence so absolute that mis- 
sion by some superior authority to a field as unlovely as 
it is needy, is something which can find no place among us ? 

Since I have undertaken to speak to you my attention 
has been called to a thoughtful discussion of the subject 
now in hand by one whose name is ever heard with rever- 
ence in an assembly of Maryland churchmen, the late 
Hugh Uavey Evans, 

He held that the system of voluntary contribution is 
the one only system available to us. He did not seek to 
disturb the parochial arrangements to which we are accus- 
tomed. But he argued earnestly that the relations of the 
church to the great hulk of society are not what they 
ought to be; that the evils of the present system "can 
ONLY BE MET BY A FUND WniCU THE IMMEDIATE LOCAUTY W 
SKOTHER TO RAISE NOR control;" that there must be"AQ- 

SBKOATION OF FrUDS AND DISTRIBUTION UNDER AL'TUOHITr." 

I dare not be less hopeful than was this earnest layman. 
J believe with him that, guarding these principles, " the 
voluntary system is the true system for the support of the 
church, and will do more than any other system which has 
ever been devised." I believe with him that if, instead of 
consenting to the evils whicli come from ourdisjointed and 
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desultory methods, we honestly seek the practical wisdom 
we need, the grace of God will open our eyes to discern 
the duty and enlarge our hearts so that we shall be ready 
to make the sacrifices necessary for its discharge. * 

May the good day presently dawn upon us when the 
Diocese, no less than the Conference, shall possess its ex- 
chequer ; when distribution shall be made by some cen- 
tral authority, and when in the ministerial vocabulary the 
word ao, the original and tremendous initial in the apos- 
tolic commission, shall find a place side by side with the 
gentler terms of invitation and solicitation. 

I may not, however, even in so cursory a glance at our 
early history, forbear mention of a lesson which deeply 
concerns each one of us. 



4. How DEPENDENT IS THE ChURCH OF GOD UPON THE PER- 
SONAL ZEAL AND HOLINESS OF HER INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS. 

We have dwelt thus far upon the Organization and 
Machinery, upon Orders and Sacrament and Liturgy, and 
upon the methods of policy and administration subordi- 
nate to these. 

But let us pause and do homage to the ever-present 
Spirit of the Et-ernal Wisdom. 

Let us remember that while we have in Christ an or- 
ganic life, and while it is only as thus organized that the 
work in common can be done aright, and the individual 
soul find its truest development, yet, for all that, ours is 
also an individual life in each several soul, a conscious 
communion with God, a personal sanctification by the 
Holy Ghost. 

We are bold to deny that one Creative act has made 
superfluous the special providence which numbers the 
hairs of our head. And so also the Pentecostal gift to 

* The reference is to two articles on " Church Endowments " and 
*^ The Voluntary System " in the True Catholic for May and June, 
1856. 
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the Church at large leaves still each member of that 
Church dependent hour by hour upon the special grace 
which we must learn to call for at all times by diligent 
prayer. 

Have we not seen that there have been in the history 
of churches, and notably in our mother church during 
the last century, a spiritual deadness not to be ascribed 
to any deficiency of creed or apparatus ? 

Have we not seen the church like some fair ship with 
all sail set, tossing aimlessly on the swell, the water un- 
parted at its prow, no ripple at its stern, and all because 
men have forgotten to cry, " Come from the four winds, 
Breath!" 

Do we not know that in all our religious chaos and con- 
fusion here in these colonies, and in the deadness of the 
Georgian era, it was the devotion of the prayerful, the 
self-sacrificing, the heavenly-minded among the clergy 
and the laity which kept . alive the fires upon neglected 
altars? 

And when we recall the various, I may almost say, the 
contradictory revivals of church life and spiritual activi- 
ties, revivals in each of which perchance we find much to 
deplore as well as much to admire, as we mention the 
names of the Wesleys, of John Newton, Venn, and other 
compeers down to Charles Simeon, of that brilliant coterie 
80 strangely drawn to each other at Oriel, we recognize a 
character common to them all. 

These were no worldlings, afiecting the palaces of kings; 
no reeds, yielding to the breath of public opinion. These 
were no idlers, nor benefice seekers, nor luxurious. They 
were men who kept in view the Cross of Christ, whose 
religion was one of daily conflict with the evil in their 
own hearts, so that when they emerged from the wrestle 
of the closet, men recognized their right to be leaders and 
champions. 

To extend the Episcopate, to increase the Ministry, to 
multiply Churches, to enrich the Liturgy, to elevate the 
might of the Pulpit, to brighten the Services, are all 
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worthy things to be done. But the worthiest work of all 
is so to use these means that the children of the church, 
boys no less than girls, shall be guarded from the world's 
evil and learn none other ways than those of purity and 
practical godliness, and that the body of the faithful shall 
be in life, as in home, the saints of God. 

Old men are said to be laudator es temporis acti. But 
this new world has reversed all precedents, and the eyes 
of old and young alike are fastened admiringly on the 
coming age. 

A church policy which meets only the exigency of the 
hour, which does not forecast a century, is utterly inade- 
quate to our responsibility. 

We are awed when we think of the advance of another 
generation, much more of three generations such as have 
spanned the interval from the inception of the diocese of 
Maryland down to this its anniversary. 

What added multitudes shall be gathered in this land ! 
How vast the desert tracts which shall blossom into abun- 
dance! 

The ingenuity which registers itself in hundreds of new 
patents issued in a day, where shall it find its bound? 

The science which has entitled itself to our supremest 
gratitude for its invaluable contribution to human know- 
iedge in all departments of creation, how shall it in the 
future, as in the past, be found the handmaid of religion — 
its tentative surmises seemingly discordant with the an- 
cient creed, and presently, as knowledge increases and 
men run to and fro,, its more certain utterances making 
magnificent harmonies with truth divine ? 

No words can adequately describe the opportunity of 
the church in this land ! 

Did ever a church, in all history, find herself so free 
and unembarrassed as are we in our sacred ministrations? 

Our elder sisters may plead in excuse of their short- 
comings that before they can act, Sultan, or Czar, or Par- 
liament, or distant Pontiff must give consent. But we, if 
straitened at all, are straitened in ourselves. 
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Ours is a glorious liberty, if undeterred by popular 
<;lamor we have the nerve to use it, liberty to teach as 
definite a faith and to enforce as salutary a discipline as 
in the apostolic times. 

We look with unspeakable interest to the advent of 
those who shall presently fill our places. 

" From the summit of our years 



We see you in the plain, as each appears. 
And question of you; asking, who is he 
That towers above the others? Which may be 
Atreides, Menelaus. Odysseus, 
Ajax the great, or bold IdomeneusV^' 

Nay, rather, wliere are the leaders of the church in. 
the coming age, fashioned after the ancient type of our 
holy religion, witnesses brave like Polycarp, saints fervid 
like Augustine, theologians tenacious of the Catholic faith 
like Athanasius, persuasive preachers and dauntless pas- 
tors after the fashion of Chrysostom? 

We are on trial with God and with the nations. It is 
not enough to plead apostolic descent and prescriptive 
authority. 

To contend earnestly for the faith once for all delivered, 
to maintain by doctrine, and by discipline too, the great 
principles of Christian morals, to grapple courageously^ 
and mercifully with the sorrows and the vices which meet 
us on every hand, to preach the gospel to the poor, to 
cultivate devout affections and to promote holy living — 
this is the mission of the Church of the Future. 

God help us all to recognize and to fulfil it ! 
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Rt. Rev. Fathers 

AND Brethren of the Clergy and the Laity: 

As time rolls on in the natural world and in the king- 
dom of our Lord on earth, we mark the years and the 
centuries as they pass. Each succeeding era is but the 
outcome of that which preceded it. As in human life^ 
so in history, "the child is father to the man." We the 
children of this day are, under God, what the fathers have 
helped to make us, and are the inheritors in the Church 
of what was borne and achieved for us by those who have 
gone before. 

• We stand here to-day to look back to the commence- 
ment of a century, when, in order to secure for the Church 
the fulness and freedom of her scriptural and primitive 
powers, most important measures were initiated by those 
on whom devolved so great a charge and trust. 

It is the Centenary of our Diocesan Organization in 
Maryland. 

We do not mean however by this Centennial Celebra- 
tion, that we are here and now commemorating the first 
beginning of our Church as though it were the work of 
man's origination. We do not mean that just or about 
one hundred years ago, the foundations to be, as of their 
own making, a Church of Christ, were laid here in this. 
State of Maryland by men however wise and godly. 
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But we do mean that as, under Divine Providence, the 
Old Thirteen Colonies, and Maryland not least among 
thjjm, became sovereign and independent States with full 
powers for their separate civil organizations, so the 
Church, already here existing, a true branch though im- 
perfect, of Christ's Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
adapted herself to the changed civil conditions; and 
furthermore did proceed to adopt such measures of or- 
ganization as would secure her completeness in all essen- 
tial requisites, and her perpetuity in the great work for 
which the Church was originally constituted and commis- 
sioned by her Divine Lord. 

Hence for us here in this our day, after the lapse of 
one hundred years, it is matter of profoundest thankful- 
ness and Df mutually rejoicing gratulations, that we are 
privileged to recur to that momentous era in her exist- 
ence, when under the guidance of her Lord the Church 
in this State was enabled to proclaim and vindicate the 
Divine Foundations on which she was builded, her his- 
toric continuity with the past, and the great fundamental 
principles of her rights and liberties as a true branch of 
the Church of Christ. 

We, the children of that Church in this generation, 
may well meet to commemorate the close of a century 
which has been fraught in her history with events so rich 
in their memorials and so blessed in their results. 

It is for this we hold the Centennial Celebration. 

In ihe unity and love of the one household of tlie faith 
we give welcome and cordial greeting to the Bishop, tlie 
Clergy and the Lay representatives of Easton, as ecjually 
with ourselves interested in this celebration. Having 
now, within the limits of the one territory of the State, 
two Dioceses, we who bear the historic name of Maryland 
and our brethren under their venerable title oi' Easton^ do 
here unite to claim and rejoice in our mutual heritage in 
the Church of Christ in Maryland. 

We give cordial welcome also to the venerable Bishop 
of Delaware so near to us in his adjoining Episcopal juris- 
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diction, and as near to our hearts in reverent and affec- 
tionate regard ; and no less welcome give we to the Bishops 
of Western New York and of North Carolina, who have 
favored us with their presence at this Centennial, and 
whom Maryland rejoices to know that she once numbered 
in the ranks of her own clergy. She is proud also to 
recur to her ecclesiastical records and find there in the 
lists of her own clergy the names of Mcllvaine for Ohio, 
Johns for Virginia, Henshaw for Rhode Island, Atkinson 
for North Carolina, Coxe for Western New York, Clark- 
son for Nebraska, Kerfoot for Pittsburg, Wilmer for 
Louisiana, Beckwith for Georgia, Lyman for North Caro- 
lina, Dudley for Kentucky, Penick for Africa, Peterkin 
for West Virginia, Starkey for Northern New Jersey, and 
Galleher for Louisiana — all of whom have left, or are 
leaving, their records of noble self-sacritice and devotion 
in the Apostolic Ministry of the One American Church. 
And I may be permitted in this connexion to say that 
save in the one instance, when after three successive 
failures to secure a Bishop, she was so notably guided to 
that great and godly man, the lamented* Whittingham. 
Maryland was able to unite for the succession in the Epis- 
copate upon one of her own sons, and that he who now 
so wisely and lovingly governs the Church in this Diocese 
is himself a native Marylander, and can look back upon 
the records of devoted ministerial labors within her bor- 
ders for half a century. 

While thus rejoicing in this our goodly heritage, we 
have for all others "who call themselves Christians,'' the 
constant prayer of the Liturgy that they "may be led 
into the way of truth and hold the faith in unity of spirit, 
in the bond of peace and in righteousness of life." It 
may not indeed be irrelevant to express here the hope 
that when the time for a re-union in this land of the 
separated bodies of our modern Christendom shall come, 
the believer in the Lord Jesus Christ of every name 
may find that such re-union can only rest for its sure 
basis on those fundamental principles of faith and order 
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which are alike scriptural, Apostolic and. Catholic, as held 
and conserved in this our branch of Christ's Church. 
For though we bear the name "Protestant Episcopal," 
we arc yet Apostolic and Catholic in all essentials that 
from the beginning liave been regarded in the Church 
as titles to such recognition. It is not the naiue that 
gives true Catholicity to the Church, but the Scriptural 
Faith contained in the primitive Creeds, the historic con- 
tinuity which connects with the Church of the Apostles 
in its ministerial orders, aud the retention and due cele- 
bration of the divinely appointed sacraments "according 
to Christ's Ordinance in all things that ol' necessity are 
Tequisite to the same." 

Cleaving to these fundamental verities and facts in her 
» divine constitution, and dauning them as the essential 
marks of her Catholicity, the Church here in Maryland 
and in the other States of our American Union chose to 
designate herself by the name which would declare her 
necessarily Protestant because truly Catholic, and Episco- 
pal because Apostolic in the ordei- and succession of her 
.ministry — on the ground that all truth while positive on 
its one side for faithful maintainance is of necessity Proles- 
taiU on its other side for condemnation of all error and 
icorruption militating against it. 

In the history of the church or of any particular branch 
cf it. we encounter this difficulty, that while we can 
note the external development of the kingdom in its out- 
growth of power and expansive ness, and mark the agen- 
VK% of evil tending to mar its work and hinder its pro- 
gress, there is at the same time an inner life, too deep and 
vpiritual for outside cognizance or historic record. The 
divine influences upon the soul, like the mysterious invisi- 
ble forces in the natural world, cannot he described or 

klyzed in their hidden workings, even while they are 
lurely producing their salutary effect upon individual, 
Kwial and civil life. Who can tell bow many penitent 
Rod believing oucs must have found their solace and peaco, 

1 their divine tt "^^BlUJ^odurance and toil, in the 
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communion of thp church, all along through those succes- 
sive years of a century now closed up, and of which we 
here to-day can only take note in regard to its more prom- 
inent actors and in its outward events of change, or trial, 
or progress ? Her faithful ones pass away into their 
blessed rest ; hut the church remains and never dies, and 
from age to age others come on to take their place in the 
inner life and the outer conflicts of the kingdom of our 
Lord. 

It is diflScult if not impossible for us after the lapse of 
only a single century to realize the condition of things, 
either civil or ecclesiastical, upon the consummation of our 
American Independence. A mighty struggle had been 
passed through — a glorious conquest had been achieved. 
For Maryland and the other colonies, now independent and • 
sovereign, and more or less weakened and impoverished 
by the war, there remained the work, full of difficulties 
and perils, of the civil organization under a new govern- 
ment. 

The church could not but feel with corresponding inten- 
sity the anxiety and the perils of Aer position. For how- 
ever separable in her divine constitution and spiritual 
work and powers the church may be from the State, there 
are yet certain correlative duties and obligations that grow 
out of their co-existence in the same territory. Each may 
be, and ought to be, entirely distinct from the other in 
their different but not opposing spheres, and each must 
be so organized that neither shall trench upon the pre- 
rogatives of the other. 

We would gladly know more of the men in this forma- 
tive period of our early ecclesiastical history. But when 
men have passed successfully through one great struggle 
and have their whole minds and energies intensely ab- 
sorbed in a re-organization which is to give salubrity and 
and permanence to their new institutions, they do not 
pause to consider that they are making history for them- 
selves, and they do not leave behind those minute and con- 
nected records which will let us in to all the varied diffi- 
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I 'Culties they had to encounter and oytirniaater. It is the 
I results of their work, and not the processes by which it 
Wwas accomplished, that are left for the grateful study of 
^posterity. There stand out however some few names, 
Jwhich like stars in an opening sky shine with unwonted 
orilliancy and proclaim the coming on of an unclouded 
tfirmament of light and peace. 

We can here only refer to the namea of the Kev. Dr. 
I William Smith, the Kev. Dr. Samuel Keene, the Eev. Dr. 
I William West, the Rev. Tlios. J. Claggett, afterwards our 
first Bishop, the Rev. James Jones Wilmer, the Rev. 
Edward Ganlt, M. D., the Rev, Dr. John Bowie, the Rev, 
pDr. John Gordon, the Rev. John Andrews, and the Rev. 
Ij)r. Joseph G. J. Bend — all of whom were actively en- 
I gaged in the early Diocesan Organization. Dr. Wm. 
■•Smith was pre-eminent in both influence and activity here 
I in Maryland, and in the General Convention, and specially 
I in the matter of the Liturgic revision. The Rev. Drs. 
J West and Keene were also most prominent and valuable 
K •coadjutors. 

There was also moat valuable and efficient co-operation 
I by the Laity in this work of the Diocesan Organization. 
Prominent among them were, Col. Richard Lloyd, Hon. 
Samuel Chase, Gov, William Paca, Robert GJoldsborougb, 
Esq., Dr. Thomas Cradoclt, Richard Ridgely, Esq., James 
Tilghman, Esq., Joseph Couden, A. M., Major William 
den, Joseph Merryman, Esq., Richard Harrison, Esq., 
[ and others. 

Upon the consummation of the American Independence 
I there lay before the church in each State a great three- 
M^old work^Diocesan Organization upon church princi- 
T pies — Adaptation to local circumstances in relation to the 
I State — and Provision for ecclesiastical and essential union 
twith the churches in the other States. 

So far forth as all purposes of self-adjustment were con- 
l-cerned, the church in each State was an ecclesiastical um'f, 
lihlly competent for Iier own organization within the limits 
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as they then stood of the civil jurisdiction.* So far as the 
local circumstances required, the church was able to wisely 
adapt herself to the new civil conditions. And in respect 
to association and confederation with the other like 
churches in the States she possessed under Divine Law and 
Catholic Rule independent and self-preserving powers. 
Hence besides the matters of Diocesan Organization and 
local adaptability, in themselves under the circumstances 
sufficiently grave and difficult, there were these other 
matters of pressing moment to be considered and adjusted 
touching the welfare of the whole church in the United 
States — the necessity of ecclesiastical union with the 
churches in the several States, the obtainment and per- 
petuation of the Episcopate, the revision and establish- 
ment of the Liturgy by some general and united action, 
the recognition of certain principles and conditions of 
representation and of Diocesan rights in the adoption of 
a general constitution — all which were to be settled in 
such way as to secure for the church in the Diocese and 
for the other churches as well, the power of self-perpetua- 
tion in the Episcopate, unity of faith and worship, well- 
ordered government, due administration of the Sacra- 
ments and ordinances, and godly discipline. Their settle- 
ment trailed for a clear and full understanding of the 
momentous issues involved, and for a spirit of mutual 
concession upon all points not touching the essentials of 
the faith and the apostolic order in the Divine constitution 
of the church. 

So great was the work which at the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution lay before the churchmen of Maryland. 

As pertinent to this Centennial celebration, our atten- 
tion is necessarily confined to those matters which relate 
to our own Maryland Diocesan organization and to the 
subsequent events which have been so marked in her his- 

* See '^ Elements of Instruction concerning the Church," by- 
Hugh Davey Evans, p. 188, q. xviii.— Also the article in the Ameri- 
can Church Review of October, 1882, on ''The Sources and Sanc- 
tions of American Church Law," p. 85, by Hill Burgwin. 
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tory, with only a brief reference to the part borne by 
Maryland in the general organization. 

The clergy in Maryland with few exceptions remained 
in the Colony during the Revolution and espoused the 
popular cause of Independence ; and although deprived 
of their livings, as previously held under the establiah- 
nient, stood fast in their parochial ministry, helping out 
their support by teaching. There were 47 parishes in 
1783 and about 38 clergy, the greater part of whom were 
engaged in their parochial ministry. 

From the setting ibrth of the Declaration of American 
Independence in 177(i to tho adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the General Church towards the close of 1 789, a 
period of thirteen years elapsed; and it was even three 
years later before our first Bishop was elected and conse- 
crated. It was during this period that the work of our 
Maryland Diocesan organization was carried on. It could 
only go on slowly and imperfectly. Consider how small 
was the number of the clergy, how uncertain and scanty 
their support, how dilapidated many of the Church build- 
ings, how scattered and disheartened the people in the 
parishes, how few and strained the bonds that held them 
together, and how gloomy the prospects that were Ijefore 
them. In parts of the State the Roman Catholics were 
numerous. In other parts divers sects prevailed. And 
there was every where a hurtful and wrongful jealousy of 
the Church as wanting in sympathy with the new Republi- 
can Institutions. 

Hence, and not having a Bishop, who is an integral 
part of a complete and perfect Church, nothing effective 
in the earlier stages of the period could be done towards 
permanent organization. It was simply a work of self- 
preservation and of such conserving measures as would 
keep the ('hurch alive for subsequent definite and com- 
plete organization. For this the Church had to wail, and 
»* it is good for the soul, so it is good tor the Church, to 
wait in faith and patience for renewal of strength and the 
fulfilment of promise. 
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Under the proprietary and colonial Government the 
Church had been established here in Maryland as " The 
Church of England/' Upon the breaking out of the 
Kevolution it became matter of momentous consequence 
to the interests and perpetuity of the Church that her 
identity with the Church of England, (under the title of 
the "Protestant Episcopal Church/') should be legally 
recognized and declared, and her rights of property in 
Churches, Chapels and Glebes be secured by the law of 
the State. These objects were happily attained by Leg- 
islative enactment in the vestry act of 1779, afterwards 
supplemented and confirmed in 1789. 

It may be well in this connection to refer to two striking 
illustrations of the difficulties which the early Churchmen 
of Maryland had to encounter in organizing the Diocese 
upon truly Church principles. As they are interesting 
incidents in the history they may be briefly referred to. — 
The one relates to support of the 'ministry by the State ; 
the other to the assumed power of the State to organize 
the Church and itself provide for the ordination of her 
ministers. 

The old ideas of the union of Church and State and 
their manifold complications for mutual strength and ad- 
vantage, had been so interwoven for ages in men's minds, 
that it was a great forward movement in the right direc- 
tion when the fathers of the Revolution and the Church- 
men of the day mutually and fully asserted their separate 
independence. So complicated indeed had been those 
relations that even for purposes of Liturgic alterations, or 
for any official meetings of the Clergy enabling acts by 
the Legislature were thought to be necessary. And when 
the grave matter of the support of the Clergy came before 
the Church and the parishes^ they could not see how re- 
ligion was to be maintained without the assistance of tue 
State. They at first shrunk back from throwing the great 
interests of the Church and of Religion in general upon 
so uncertain a basis as the voluntary principle. Hence, it 
was that, as early as 1780, they petitioned the Legislature 
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for a "general and etjual tax for the support of the Chris- 
tian Religion "—that is for the benefit of all denomina- 
tions, The measure however soon fell through, and was 
abandoaed. It takes time to unlearn as well aa to learn 
in the things that pertain to the truest welfare of the 
Church. Our American experience has taught us not 
only the need and the blessing of religious toleration, but 
the wisdom and advantage as well of leaving the great 
paramount interests of Religion to rest for their basis 
upon their own intrinsic value and for their support upon 
the conscientious duty of O-od's faithful people. 

Auother illustration of what may be called the Erastian 
principle was that strange movement in the Legislature 
at this eariy period to take upon itself the power to orga- 
the Church and appoint ordainers to its ministry — a 
measure which would certainly have thoroughly dtsorga- 
nized and broken up the Church. This however was sum- 
marily stopped by the arguments before the Legislative 
Body of that able defender of the Church, the Rev. Dr. 
Samuel Keene. 

Under circumstances so grave and difficult in her rela- 
tions to the State, had the Church to work her way — slowly 
indeed but surely. Accordingly her next most important 
proceeding, as bearing upon her own exclusive work, was 
to set forth without delay a formal and authoritative de- 
claration of her "Rights and Liberties," as a true branch 
of the Cliurchof Christ, and of her independence of all 
" foreign or other jurisdiction." This was done on Auguat 
13th, 1783, at the Convention in Annapolis. 

Before the Revolution, the Church in the Colony was 
held together by the external bond of the "Establish- 
Wnt," and was nominally subject to the authority of the 
Eisliop of London — a jurisdiction however only j>artially 
ixercised, jealously regarded by the Government, and 
attended with little benefit beyond the occasional appoint- 
lent of representative commissaries, except in the instance 
'hen as early as 1700 that noble, far-seeing and dis- 
iterested man, Commissary Bray, was sent over to hold 
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visitations, and whose labors were most effective in reme- 
dying existent evils in the Church and in inaugurating 
measures that proved fruitful in good and blessing for 
generations afterwards. The war having put an end to 
both the establishment and the Bishop of London's juris- 
diction, the Church had necessarily to fall back upon the 
old bonds of unity of faith ^nd of the recognized obliga- 
tion of the Liturgy in the worship, sacraments and ordi- 
nances of the Book of Common Prayer, eliminated of its 
political parts. This Liturgy the Church claimed and 
held to as her rightful heritage. It was indeed the bond 
of her union with the parent Church even after the dis- 
ruption of the civil relations — ^thus proving, among its other 
invaluable advantages, the conserving power of a venera- 
ble Liturgy in times of great trouble and commotion, and 
teaching us as well with what reverent hand we should 
touch so sacred a heritage even to supply defects or to 
impart enrichment. 

There was, too, to a certain extent, the recognition of 
the old ecclesiastical laws so far as they were applicable, 
or known, or judged to be expedient, but not regarded as 
binding or possessing authoritative force ; for by the Kevo- 
lutionary War and its results the Church in the Colony had 
become de jure and de facto, independent and sovereign 
for all purposes of such Diocesan Organization and subse- 
quent ecclesiastical union as might be necessary for her 
welfare and for perpetuity in the constitution of our 
American Church. 

Under these circumstances initiatory proceedings look- 
ing towards Diocesan Organization, though informal and 
simply preparatory, were held at a meeting of clergy con- 
vened at the first commencement of Washington College, 
Chestertown, in 1783. No definite and final action could 
then be taken; for it was not a regularly called conven- 
tion, neither was there any lay representation. It seems 
from the beginning to have been recognized as an essen- 
tial feature in both Diocesan and General Organization 
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that lay representatives should be introduced iuto the 
Councils of the Church. 

At a subsequent meeting of the clergy in August of the 
same year, 1783, held at Annapolis, a most important 
document Was prepared and "set forth," entitled "A 
Declaration of Certain Fundamental Bights and Liberties 
Hjf the Protestant Episcopal Church of Maryland" — and 
which was afterwards "recognized and confirmed in con- 
vention of the Clergy and Lay Delegates at Easton,.on 
Slst day of May, A. D., 1790," duly signed and attested. 

This important Document has never been repealed, and 
still stands prefixed to the Constitution and Canons of the 
Diocese as an authoritative declaration of the rights and 
liberties of the Church ; nor is its force at all weakened by 
a clause in "Certain Fundamental Principles of Ecclesias- 
tical Government" adopted in convention in 1784, which 
-assumed to define the Umits of the duty and office of a 
Bishop, but which was never insisted on. 

We cannot but regard this Document as by far the 
most important paper that was issued by the Church in 
-our Early Diocesan History. She therein declares and 
.SMBerts her identity with the parent Church in England, 
her title as secured by law to all her Church property in 
-churches, chapels and glebes, her independence of every 
foreign or other jurisdiction, her undoubted right to com- 
plete and preserve herself as an entire Church agreeably 
to her ancient usages and profession, her claim to the free 
«xercise of those purely spiritual powers which are essen- 
tial to the being of every Church, her emphatic recogni- 
tion of the Three Orders in the ministry, Bishops, Priests 
and Deacons, as the abiding ordinance in the Church of 
Christ and necessary for the due administration of the 
Sacraments and other ministerial functions; in fine, her 
right and duty to revise in Synod her Liturgy, Forms 
of Prayer and Public Worship so as to adapt them to 
the local circumstances, but in no wise to depart in any 
-essential point from the faith and worship of the parent 
•Church. 
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This declaration formed the basis of our Diocesan Or- 
ganization. In conformity with the powers and rights 
therein claimed for herself, Maryland proceeded in several 
successive conventions held in 1784, 1785, 1786, 1787 and 
1788, to complete her organization and to co-operate with 
the churches in the States in the adoption of a Constitution 
of the General Church and in the establishment of the Book 
of Common Prayer. 

It had become appacent that as the civil States were 
to be united in one great confederacy for mutual protec- 
tion and growth, under conceded and limited powers from 
the States, so the respective churches in the States, under 
the like principles and conditions should be united to form 
under a General Constitution and Government the One 
American Church in these United States. 

In the conventions for these purposes of the General 
Church, Maryland was accordingly represented by her 
Clergy and Lay Delegates ; and influentially by the Eev. 
Dr. William Smith, who in its successive meetings and 
during his residence in Maryland was the presiding officer 
of the body, and by the Rev. Dr. William West, the Rec- 
tor of St. Paul's Church, Baltimore. Subsequently in 
1790 by her own independent action and in conformity 
with the Declaration of her rights and liberties, Mary- 
land gave her approval of the Constitution of the General 
Church, and of the Book of Common Prayer, and thence- 
forth held, as she holds now, her separate Diocesan Or- 
ganization under the organic law of the General Church. 

Still up to this period, 1790, Maryland was without a 
Bishop of her own. It appears however that as early as 
1783, the Rev. Dr. Wm. Smith was elected to the Episco- 
pate but failing to be consecrated the whole matter was 
quietly dropped. The time however had now fully come 
when this final step towards complete organization was to 
be taken and consummated. 

It is alike interesting and instructive to note with what 
wise precaution and thorough deliberation the Church in 
Maryland had proceeded in all these preliminary mea- 




sures. Siicb careful procedure under circumstances ao 
anomalouB was most necessary, in order to guard against 
: any acts that might have complicated or imperiled her 
future happy organization and her union with the General 
Church. The Churchmen of those times must have 
thought and felt that thoy were doing a work that was to 
Mand, and stand on sure and enduring foundations, All 
honor to their memory. That there were such men at such 
a time to do so great a work, proves that, however evil the 
antecedent times may have been, God had already pre- 
pared His chosen Servants to be there for the safety and 
the welfare of His Church. 

It is proper here to add for grateful remembrance by 
<iur Brethren of what is now the Diocese of Eaeton, as 
well as for our own dutiful recognition, that the Clergy and 
Laity of tlie Eastern Shore tiore a noble and conspicuous 
part throughout this whole work of the Diocesan Organi- 
asation. 

Hence all preliminary matters being settled with such 
singular wisdom and unanimity, and the Episcopate from 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland and from the parent 
Church in England having been already secured, the 
«hurch in Maryland in 1791, gave notice to all the parishes 
in the State that at the Convention of the nest year 
6he would proceed to the election of a Bishop. 

Accordingly at the Convention held in Annapolis, the 
Slst af May, 1792, and composed of 22 clergymen and 
lay delegates from 33 parishes, the Rev. Thomas John 
Claggett, D, D., was, on the second day, that is the first 
of June, by the unanimous vote of both orders, elected 
the first Bishop of Maryland. 

By a most happy arrangement, at the suggestion and by 
the request of the Maryland Church in Convention, the 
two lines of the Scotch and the English Episcopate were 
united in the consecration of Dr. Claggett. He was con- 
secrated on the' 17th of September, 1792, in Trinity 
Church, New York, by Bishops I'rovoost of New Vork, 
Seahnry of Connecticut, White of Pennsylvania, and 
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Madison of Virginia — all the Bishops uniting in the- 
consecration. It was desired and expected by the Mary- 
land Convention that Bishop Seabury should preside at 
the consecration, but Connecticut generously yielded the 
precedence to New York. The original certificate, of 
large size on parchment, bearing the signatures of the 
four Bishops and having the large seal of Bishop Pro- 
voost appended, is preserved among the archives of the 
Diocesan Records Committee. 

Thus was consummated the long desired complete Dio- 
cesan Organization of the Church in Maryland, and her 
organic union with the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.* 

I have dwelt thus long on these matters of DiocesaU 
Organization 'and General Union, because in the history 
of any particular branch of the Church of Christ it is of 
the very gravest moment to be able to show that the 
foundations of such church are scriptural and primitive^ 
that under the changed civil conditions the church con- 
tinued to be Evangelic in her doctrines, Catholic in her 
principles, and Apostolic in her constitution, and that her 
Diocesan Organization was simply an adaptation to the^ 
local circumstances and a necessary preparation for carry- 
ing on her great work of preaching the Gospel and ex- 
tending the kingdom of our Lord. Otherwise, and if it 
were not so, this our Centennial Celebration would be noth- 
ing more than a mere commemoration of the beginning 

*Bi8hop Wilberforce, i|i his ''History of the American Church,'^ 
seems not at aU to have comprehended the anomalous position of 
the Church in Maryland during the Revolution and after the ac- 
knowledgment of Independence. Diocesan Organization could 
only take place, from below upward^ by the Clergy and Laity meet- 
ing together in Convention for that purpose. There was no Bishop. 
Whence was one to come and who was to send him? How else- 
could the Church have been organized than by the methods 
adopted? — the only methods in fact possible under the circum- 
stances, and not at all at variance with any scriptural declara- 
tions, or with the practice of the Church in different periods of her- 
history. 
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one hundred years agOj of a sectarian association for re- 
ligious and benevolent purposes. Looking far beyond this 
last century we go back to the sources whence we sprung, 
and find ourselves linked on, in the unity of tbe one iaith 
and by the succession in the same ministry, to the Parent 
Church planted in the British Isles by Apostles or Apos- 
tolic men, and which, though for years held in bondage to 
a foreign papal power, was yet at the last in tbe glorious 
Re tor mat ion -Era rescued and made free as the Church of 
the Great Anglo-Catholic Communion. 

In this true succession and venerable communion, 
Bishop Claggett was called to the Episcopate of the 
church iu Maryland. He found here only 34 clergy and 
47 parishes and many weak churches unsupplied. He 
had to seek out tbe things that were lost^to gather up 
the fragments that remained — to set in order a household 
more or less shattered by the precedent evil times. But 
we have seen how by the wise and thorough, though seem- 
ingly slow, measures for placing tbe church in her true 
and rightful position, bis way wasopcned and made plain 
before him. His was not tbe work of a founder but of a 
builder upon sure foundations already laid. There was 
s great deal of quiet force and earnest purpose in Bishop 
Claggett. Learned enough in the old English Theology, 
firm and zealous in his devotion to the standards of tbe 
church, imbued in character aud life, with the true spirit 
of the Gospel, and possessing those gentle and cultivated 
traits that belong to the Christian gentleman and tbe 
Christian priest, he brought to bear upon his Episcopate 
just that wisdom and prudence mingled with gentleness 
which were needed for the times and for the conditions of 
the church. A bolder and more impetuous man would 
havu brought about only turmoil where peaceful and re- 
storing order was needed. Cumbered himself with the 
charge of a large rural parish it was not possible, in those 
days when there wore no steamboats to ply in the waters 
and no railroads with their locomotives to intersect the 
lands of a State so singular in its geographical structure 
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as Maryland, to do mucli in the way of frequent visita- 
tions. The statistical records of his Episcopate are very 
imperfect. While there seems to have been very little in- 
crease in the number of the clergy, there appear to have 
been very large additions to the church by confirmations 
and, we infer, to the number of communicants. The aver- 
age number of the clergy during his administration was 
thirty-five. 

No marked events occurred in his Episcopate till 
towards its close. There had been steady growth and on 
the whole a very commendable unanimity among the 
clergy and in the parishes. When from failing health 
other provisions for Episcopal oversight and visitation be- 
came necessary there arose an ebullition of feeling and a 
violence of partizanship in some quarters which threat- 
ened at one time to produce disastrous results and lead 
to actual schism. It was occasioned, and at the same time 
warded off, by the election and consecration of the Rev. 
Dr. James Kemp, as the suffragan Bishop. 

As in the State so in the Church, the times of special 
peril are those of the Election of the Chief Officer. Such 
is human nature, which loses not always its shatp and 
unlovely characteristics even when brought under the re- 
generating and hallowing influences of Religion in the 
household of the Church. At that period under the Con- 
stitution and Canons of the Church, a sufiragan, as having 
a special allotted district of the one jurisdiction under the 
paramount authority of the Bishop of the Diocese could 
be elected. Since then, under the changed Law of the 
Church, only Assistant Bishops can be chosen. 

The request of Bishop Claggett for such suffragan pro- 
duced a vast deal of trouble and commotion. It is not 
necessary to dwell upon the painful circumstances. Suffice 
it to say that Dr. Kemp was so elected in 1814; and 
although some strange and desperate efforts were made 
to prevent his consecration, he was duly consecrated Sep- 
tember 1st, 1814, by Bishops White, Hobart and Moore ; 
and upon the death of Bishop Claggett in 1816 became 
Bishop in full charge. 
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Bishop Kemp brought to his work a degree of fervent 
religioua feeling and active zeal which, combined with the 
spirit of conciliation and practical wisdom, enabled him in 
his early administration to quiet the elements of disorder 
and avert the schism that threatened the peace of the 
Diocese. No sooner was he in full charge than he entered 
Upon extensive visitations and was able to give encour- 
aging reports to the Convention. The great cry in his 
day, and it seems to be the perpetual cry of our Bishops 
everywhere, was for more clergy to fill the vacant parishes 
and tor better support for the incumbents. Out of these 
80 deeply felt wants grew important measures looking first 
towards Theological Education tor Candidates for the 
Ministry, which finally resulted in concurrence in the 
establishment of a General Theological Seminary; and 
next for more effective support and extension in the work 
of the Church in the Diocese in connection with auxiliary 
tfllbrts in behalf of the General Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Kocioty. Even some measures towards the 
spiritual needs and instruction of the colored people were 
considered and taken. By his personal visitations and by 
official queries like those addressed by his predecessor to 
the parishes he became thoroughly cognizant of the con- 
dition and wants of the Diocese. While thus prosecuting 
his work with the vigor of a true and faithful Bishop, his 
life, under a mysterious Providence, in the very maturity 
of his age and powers, was suddenly terminated by a sad 
accident in the fourteenth year of his Episcopate. He died 
October 28th, 1827. By the force of his character and 
the piety of his life and by his evangelic and churchly 
preaching and ministrations, Bishop Kemp left upon the 
Diocese the decided impress of liis Episcopate. Tlie ave- 
rage number of the clergy during his administration was 
■46, and the number of communicants at its close, 3,500. 

When the time came in the Convention of 1828 for the 
election of Binhop Kemp's successor, great troubles again 
arose and dark clouds loomed up. (iou was not then lead- 
ing Hie Church by peaceful waters and along pleasant 
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pastures. It seems to be as needful for the Church as it 
is for each separate member of Christ to pass through 
the discipline of trial. The life of faith finds its counter- 
part in her experience. She has at times to be forced to 
learn where lies her weakness and how to recover her 
strength. 

Happily, after the lapse of more than two years of strug- 
gle by the opposing parties, the Rev. William Murray 
Stone, under mutual concessions was, elected by the Con- 
vention of 1830 the third Bishop of Maryland. He was 
consecrated the 21st October of that year. * 

It was well that one of so quiet a temperament and so 
gentle a spirit should follow to show by his singular excel- 
lence of character and life, and by his faithful administra- 
tion of trust, the wisdom of his selection and the blessings 
of peaceful government. Never vigorous in health, not 
unfrequently meeting with serious accidents, and living iri 
his remote rural parish on the Eastern Shore, it was not 
possible to do more than was done by him towards Episco- 
pal oversight and visitations. Aided however by valua- 
ble counsellors and co-workers in the presbytery and the 
laity, the period of his episcopate was marked with more 
of earnest spiritual religion and with greater Church 
activity than had at any previous time prevailed. 

It is to be remembered that it is not to the Episcopate 
alone, that it is not to the force, character and labors of 
the Bishop only, that we are to look in estimating Church 
work and progress, but also and as well to the faithful 
ministrations of the able and devoted clergymen within 
the jurisdiction and to the hearty and zealous co-operation 
of the laity. 

Maryland has never been without distinguished divines 
among her clergy and men of great ability in the ranks 
of her laity. During Bishops Kemp's and Stone's admin- 

* In the Journal of 1831 of the first Convention held after Bishop 
Stone's consecration, we find as a fair index of the strength of the 
Diocese at that time, the number of Clergy 58, Parishes and Con- 
gregations 56, Communicants 2,829, Baptisms 1,045. 
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istration and afterwards in the succeeding Episcopate, she 
was pre-eminent in having at her altars such clergymen 
as Doctors Wyatt, Henshaw and Johns, and later on At- 
kinaon, Mahan, Coxe and Hawks, in Baltimore ; Davis and 
Blanchard followed by McElhiney in Annapolis with Hum- 
phreys at 8t. John's Collegu ; Mason, Spencer, Jndd, 
Wiley, Goldshorough, Crosdale and McKenney on the 
Eastern Shore ; the elder Addison and Mcllvaine at 
an early period with Hawley, Highee, C'olton, French, 
Smith Pyne and Hail in the District of Columbia ; 
H, V. D. Johns and the elder Trapnell in Frederick; 
Keech in Harford ; Harrison in Howard ; the elder Tyng 
for a while and the two Wilmers in Charles and Prince 
George ; the elder Chesley in Anne Arundel, and two 
Missionaries, Robertson in Greece and Hanson in China— 
not to name others, and many now in their places, equally 
laborious and faithful in their holy work. But special and 
honorable mention must be made of the late Dr. Ethan 
Allen, to whom the Cburt;h in Maryland owes a debt of 
lasting gratitude for his patient labors in rescuing from 
oblivion so many valuable memorials of the Clergy of the 
Diocese, ' 

The Church in Maryland during these periods num- 
l>ered also iu the ranks of her laity some of the ablest 
and foremost men of the country — men, some of them 
distinguished for profound knowledge in Theology and 
Church Law, as they were for their great powers of elo- 
quence and logical reasoning, and eminent as well ibr 
their piety and Christian zeal. I need but recall the 
names of Alexander C. Magruder and Samuel I. Donald- 
■on, Hugh Davey Evans and John Henry Alexander, 
Kobert H. Goldsborough and Ezekiel F. Chambers, John 
C Herbert and J. Mason Campbell, John (J. Chapman 
^_Bnd Franklin Anderson, James Carroll and Alexander 
Randall, and last but not least Francis Scutl Key, around 
whose name lingers the undying halo of "The Star 
"Ipangled Banner." 

It is but just to say, without disparagement of the 
ithers, that of these distinguished clergymen and lay- 
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men, the Rev. Dr. Wyatt for thirty years its President, 
and the Rev. Dr. Henshaw six times a delegate, and 
Messrs. Chambers and Evans continuously sent, were in 
the General Convention of the Church among the most 
prominent and influential of the members of that august 
body. Maryland was honored in such able representatives 
and through them exercised a controlling influence in the 
councils of the General Church. 

After little more than seven years of Episcopal duty. 
Bishop Stone was called to his rest in the peaceful home 
of the parish where he was born, and so long had 
labored, beloved and honored no less as the true and 
faithful Pastor than as a Bishop in the Church of God. He 
died on the 26th February, 1838, only a short time before 
the meeting of the Convention, leaving as his last act the 
prepared annual address for the Convention. It was the 
privilege of your speaker, as one of the last two persons 
on whom he laid hands for ordination to the Diaconate, 
to listen to that address from the dead Bishop. 

It is not surprising that in the Conventions held subse- 
quent to the death of Bishop Stone, and composed for the 
most part of such clergymen and laymen as those I have 
referred to, there should have been a most intense anxiety 
and feeling respecting the election of a Bishop. The old 
party fires slumbering during Bishop Stone's administra- 
tion were kindled up afresh when his successor was to be 
chosen. 

Under that peculiar provision of our Maryland Consti- 
tution requiring a two-thirds vote of each order for the 
election of a Bishop — which however the Church has 
constantly refused to change — it has been found difficult 
for the Convention in its two orders to unite upon one 
person. 

I pass over the excitements of the two years which 
followed — so well remembered by our older members. 
There were three successive failures to fill the Episcopate. 
Rev. Dr. Eastburn of New York, the Rev. Dr. Dorr of 
Philadelphia, and Rt. Rev. Bishop Kemper of the mis- 
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sionary jurisdiction, were, under mutual coneeesiona by 
the respective parties, elected, but declined in each case 
to accept. 

The Church at last in the Convention of May, 1840, 
united in the election of the Rev, Dr. William KolUnaon 
Whittingham, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the 
General Theological Seminary, He was consecrated on 
the ITth September, 1840.* 

As the life of Bishop Whittingham by one of our own 
clergy will soon appear, and doubtless bring out very 
fully the characteristics and the work of his Episcopate, 
it were vain for me to attempt to summarize in any brief 
compass an Episcopal administration so marked and so 
important, and extending through full thirty-nine years. 

Bishop Whittingham intensely realized the magnitude 
and the responsibility of his high office as a Bishop in the 
Church of Gou. Possessing extraordinary endowments of 
mind, learned in all the deep and varied stores of theology 
and ecclesiastical history, thoroughly imbued witli the 
spirit of piety and holinews, and actuated by an almost 
fiery zeal for the extension of the Gospel Kingdom in the 
Church, he thre^v hie whole soul and his best energies 
into the work of the Episcopate ; he continued to do so 
until, the work increasing and healtli failing, he was forced 
to see and feel that physically he was no longer equal to 
its requirements. Those who remember him in the full 
vigor of his physical maturity and in that wonderftil 
power which he possessed of impressing upon others the 
great thoughts and stirring feelings that tilled his own 
Boul, can never forget the marked cliaractoristics of the 
man and the Bishop. Even those who differed with him, 
and that upon most important points of theology. Church 
order, and the Episcopal prerogative, did yet respect him 

^Hie number of the Clergy as recorded iu the Journal of IMl of 
the firat Convention held after Binhop WhittiiiKhiun'H Consecration 
75: the number of Pariflhex St<, itud uf gt'pnrnte Congr^atione 
30— in all 106 places of wornhip. The number of CommunicantB 
8.881— Baptisms 1 ,2113 ^Confirmed 3!I7— Contrib BlJBM >l g.403.07. 
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for the sincerity of his opinions, the manliness of his 
Christian character, and his unshrinking adherence to 
what he believed to be the duties and requirements of 
his office. 

The Episcopate of such a man could not but be marked 
with conditions and events more or less stirring and dis- 
turbing. Upon these I do not dwell. We all know that 
there were troubles, both ecclesiastical and civil, that 
came up under his administration; but these are now all 
hushed under the hallowing influence of memories that 
•cluster around a name, a character and an Episcopate that 
will be ever memorable in the annals of the church in 
Maryland. 

Varied and important were the measures which Bishop 
Whittingham contemplated and sought to establish for 
the advancement of the church in the Diocese. Himself 
an indefatigable worker he heartily sympathized with all 
-earnest church work even when he .could not altogether 
approve of the methods pursued. Clinging tenaciously 
to the venerable standards of the church and to her re- 
•cognized usages in worship and ministrations, he gave the 
full force of his Episcopal counsels and of his example on 
the side of strict conformity to all the requirements of 
the Book of Common Prayer and the regulations of the 
Canonical Laws. 

Under his administration there were no measures for 
<;hurch progress dearer to him than the work of education 
in and by the church — church extension in the city of 
Baltimore — and mission work in the Diocese at large. 

The late disastrous civil war effectually broke up the 
important educational work which the Bishop had 
initiated at the College of St. James, near Hagerstown, 
l)ut there are hopes of its revival and re-institution. 

From the same cause the work of church extension and 
Diocesan Missions, both very dear to the Bishop's heart, 
sadly languished, but have been happily revived by the 
powerful impetus given to them by our present devoted 
and indefatigable Bishop. 
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Whittingham's labors were not confined to his 
own Diocese. They were largely called for and ably 
given to the General Church in her great CouncilB; and 
important commissions were entrusted to him for inter- 
course with the Anglican and tlie old Catholic Commun- 
ions. 

The clone of his Episcopate was marked with two im- 
portant measures — ^the Division of the Diocese — and the 
Election of an Assistant Bishop. 

The matter of small jurisdictions in the sub-division of 
Dioceses was at that time attracting much interest and 
discussion in the church at large. It was considered by 
many to be the most primitive and effective means of 
church extension. Our brethren of the Eastern Shore 
eharing this feeling and longing for more Episcopal minis- 
trations than it was possible for the Bishop in his failing 
health to give or provide, sought to bo set off as a separate 
Diocese. It undoubtedly grew out of their ardent zeal 
for the progress of the church in their own section of the 
6tate, and not from any dying out of the old love for the 
common mother that had nurtured them. Although it 
was severing somewhat tlie ties that from the earliest 
colonial period had bound the church together, the Bishop 
and the convention yielded ; and in 1868, Easton became 
« separate Diocese and has now her own faithful resident 
Bishop.* 

• In the whole undivided Diocese before Eustou waa set off in 
1868, there were 148 PriestH and 13 Dearona, in all 163 Clergj— 189 
incorporated Parishes and Congregations, (represented at the Conven- 
tion Of 1888 by 103 Lay Delegates,) and 28 Chapela. The number 
of Baptisms 3,182— Confirmationa 1,085— Communicants 12,889— The 
iotal oontiibutionB. including the Communion Alms gl4-'>,a48.S6. 

Comparing these statistics with those in the Journal of 1841, the 
flnt Convention held aft«r Bishop Whittingham's Consecration (see 
above p. 61) we find the iVwrctwc to be as follows: Increase of 
Clergy 87— of Churches 53— of Baptisms 8SB— of Coutirmatious 
748— of Communicants 6,388— of Contributions »139,B4fi.49— The 
setting off of Easton left in the parent Diocese 133 Clergy and 
120 ChurcheH. 
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Co-eval with this division, proceedings looking to the 
organization of a Federative Council of the two Dioceses 
were initiated ; and in 1868 a very able and elaborate 
report on the subject was made to the Convention. The 
measure, however, entirely failed, owing to grave doubts 
on the part of many as to its wisdom and expediency. 

The mind of the Church is by no means yet settled as 
to the necessity for small Episcopal jurisdictions, and for 
what is called the "Provincial System." Hence, when 
the question of still further division came up, as it did, the 
matter was indefinitely postponed. 

The Church may possibly be over cautious, too con- 
servative in changing the old order and system of her 
operations, and too slow in adapting herself to the condi- 
tions and wants of our American life. Doubtless there is 
much yet to be done to enable her with greater freedom 
and wider scope to fulfil what we believe to be her great 
mission in this land. Her almost marvellous growth in 
the last half century proves indeed what power and 
aggressiveness she possesses in holding on to and working 
under the well-tried measures of the past; but this very 
advance only shows how the work of her extension is 
spreading itself out before her, and how necessary it is that 
she should timely provide all the wisest facilities with 
needed safeguards for its successful accomplishment. 

The increasing infirmities of Bishop Whittingham even 
after the Diocesan division, made it evident that he could 
never hope to be fully restored in health for his Episcopal 
work. He therefore asked in 1869 for relief in the elec- 
tion of an assistant Bishop. The Convention of the next 
year, with great and happy unanimity elected the Rev. 
Dr. William Pinkney, of Washington City. He was con- 
secrated October 6th, 1870. 

In this presence, I need not speak of the singular 
fidelity, the unwearying labors, and the loving, devoted 
earnestness with which the assistant Bishop visited every 
part of the Diocese, and by his glowing eloquence and 
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faithful ministrations gave revived impetus to the work of 
the Church. 

So it continued until the Senior Bishop, in the 74th year 
of his age and the 40th year of his Episcopate, "fell asleep 
in Jbsds," October 15th, 1879, bequeathing to the Church 
in the Dioceee, as his last act, the life-long accumulations 
of a great and costly Library— which, together with the 
memory of bis holy life and labors will make the name of 
Whittingham to be endnringly revered and honored not 
in Maryland alone, but in the whole American Church and 
the Cliurches of the great Anglo-Catbolic communion. 

Bishop Pinkney at once entered upon the full charge of 
the Diocese, and continues to meet, aa we well know, the 
grave responsibilities of the Episcopate in the mainte- 
nance of the true faith of Chkist, in the firm adherence 
to the Standards of the Church, and in most abounding 
labors for the extension of the Kingdom of our Lord. 

Hence, at this Centennial Celebration, it is our happy 
privilege to bo able to say that under our present Chief 
Pastor, the Bishop, whom we all so love and venerate, 
the work of the Episcopate goes on with a vigor, a 
fulnesH and a devotedness that commands and receives 
our heartiest acknowledgments of grateful appreciation. 
With an ardent zeal that shrinks from no sacrifices of 
time, or labor, or means, he gives to us an example of 
faithfulness in preaching the Gospel of CllBiST and in 
ministering the sacred ordinances, -which should stimulate 
us to the like earnestness and activity in promoting the 
Gospel Truth and righteousness in thin branch of our 
Holy Church. 

To present a proper view of Church progress during 
the earlier, the later, and now under the present, Episco- 
pate, is impossible in a single historic sketch like this. It 
would be necessary t^^i lay before you a whole body of 
voluminous statistics. It would be necessary to consider 
the subject of canonical revision, the establishment of the 
Convocation system, the effectual introduction of lay-work 
!"byoHP lay brothers and sisters in its co-operative branches. 
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the subject of Dioeeaan and Parochial Schools, the good 
work of the Church Home and Infirmary and the kindred 
associations ; the Sunday School Organization, the Temper- 
ance movement, the Fund for the relief of our superannu- 
ated clergy, the society for the relief of the widows and 
children of our clergy, the organization of new parishes 
and congregations, the erection of new churches in the 
City of Baltimore and other parts of the Diocese, the 
good work in behalf of seamen and of the colored people, 
the improvement in the conduct of Divine Service in our 
Public Worship, the increase in communicants and offer- 
ings, in fine, in Mission work in the Diocese at large. 

It may be that the Church is by no means doing what 
devolves upon her in regard to these measures of Church 
work and progress. It is to the fact that they lie here 
beibre her, calling for active prosecution and for the mani- 
fest proofs of our Church life and zeal, that I refer. 

And now I bring this historic sketch, so long and yet so 
imperfect, and as I fear moat tedious, to a close. 

Profoundly impressive are the lessons of instruction, of 
monition and of incitement that come to us from such a 
history. Along with a heritage in the Church so rich, 
and I may add so glorious, is the stewardship of sacred 
trust and faithful duty. We aro not to prove ourselves 
unworthy of that trust and derelict in that duty. We 
are rather to hearken to the instructive voice that speaks 
to us out of the past, to lay to heart the solemn warnings 
that come from hurtful strifes in the household of GoD, 
and above all, to be incited and stimulated to renewed 
and greater efforts for the promotion of the Gfoapel truth 
and holiness. 

Each generation has its own work to do and its own 
responsibility to meet for the extension of the kingdom of 
our LoKJj. We cannot but see and feel the growing mag- 
nitude of that work as it lies before us in this Diocese ; 
and we cannot but see and feel as well that commensurate 
with the work must be the gravity and extent of our own 
accountability. What with the manifold agencies of evil 
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in the outside world, and the agitations and troubles 
arising up within the Church, never was there greater 
need than now of godly wisdom, brotherly concord and 
earnest striving together for the faith of the Gospel. ' 

Let us then, while rejoicing at this Centennial, in the 
blessings of the past and the privileges of the present, 
alike so great and hallowed, toil on for the future ia faith 
and love and with zeal unflagging in all that is to be 
borne and done by us in this our generation, continually 
looking up to our Ascended Lord and fervently uniting in 
the prayer that He will ^^ give unto us the abundance of 
His Grace, that with one heart- we may desire the pros- 
perity of His Holy Apostolic Church, ^and with one mouth 
jmay profess the faith once delivered to the Saints/' 



ADDRESSES AT LEH3IA]VN'S HALL 



REMARKS OF THE RIGHT REV. BISHOP LEE. 

It is always bad taste^ my dear brethren and friends, 
to begin with an apology tor being unexpectedly caUed 
upon. I will therefore pass that by and throw myself 
upon your kind indulgence. I would express my great 
gratification in being able to be present at this time. The 
kind invitation which I received sometime since I hardly 
expected to be able to avail myself of, but being placed 
within my reach, I was very glad indeed to come and 
exchange greetings with brethren and friends, many of 
whom I have known personally, and many others of whom 
I know by reputation. 

Delaware and Maryland are so nearly connected geo- 
graphically and socially, that there will be a natural 
sympathy in their church feelings and in their senti- 
ments in regard to higher and holier things. Masou and 
Dixon's line, formerly a subject of so much comment, 
might have been thought by those at a distance as some- 
thing like a Chinese wall, an immense barrier; but to 
us who live upon the line, it seems the easiest thing in 
the world to step across. So I find myself very much at 
home in Maryland, as I trust my friends from Maryland 
and the contiguous diocese of Easton always will in Dela- 
ware. (Applause.) There has been, on account of our 
contiguity, a very natural and very frequent interchange 
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of rainiaterB, and to some extent of laymen. Marylamf 
Das uot disdained to borrow from little Delaware^we 
«onfe88 our insignificance- — and we look bact with aatis- 
laction upon the thought that we gave you those two 
libnorable brothers, Henry Johns, of blessed memory, and 
his hrather, the Bishop of Virginia, who was tor bo many 
years his predeoessor. We rejoice to think that they were 
Delaware men, and that alfliuugh we had comparatively 
little l.ienefit of their ministerial labors, they did so much 
good in neighboring dioceses. Then we have been con- 
tinually receiving accessions, and very desirable accesBions, 
from the Dioceses of Maryland and Easton. Quite a 
number of our active clergymen have been from this 
^liocese. Our present President of the Standing Com- 
mittee is a Maryland man, and so with many others. I 
<'«Dnot but feel, therefore, that we are very much drawn 
together. In fact, in the year 1803, the Convention of 
Delaware passed a resolution that a delegate be sent to 
i.he Convention of the Diocese of Maryland to propose to 
them the election of a Bishop for Delaware and the 
Eastern Shore, thus uniting the Diocese of my beloved 
friend and brother, the Bishop of Easton, with Delaware, 
Those delegates reported the following year that they 
had been very courteously and politely received in Mary- 
land, but that the Convention of Maryland voted that 
the proposed union was at that time inmiature and inex- 
pedient. If it was immature then, it was not likely ever 
to become mature, I lancy. The inexpediency was prob- 
ably more on the part of Maryland than it was on the 
part of Delaware. Delaware was, at that time, in a situ- 
ation to appeal for sympathy on account of its weakness 
and its difficulty of sustaining itself. 

When I mentioned yesterday that I had received a 
Icind invitation to attend the Centenary of the Diocese 
-of Maryland, I remarked that our Diocese was not quite 
«o old. We have our ninety-third convention next week. 
A young person in the company asked me who was 
Jlishop belbre myself. "Well," said I, "I was the first 
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Bishop of Delaware." "Why/' said she, "I did not 
know you had been Bishop ninety-three years." (Laugh- 
ter.) Now, while I must admit that I am pretty well 
advanced and stand pretty high on the road, so far 
as seniority is concerned, yet I hardly own the same lon^ 
gevity with my diocese. I may therefore repeat my 
expressions of pleasure and gratification at meeting my 
dear friends and brethren on this occasion and rejoicing^ 
with you, and if our Heavenly Father should spare us for 
a celebration of a similar occasion in the Diocese of Dela- 
ware, and it should be my lot then to occupy my present 
position, I am sure that a most cordial and hearty welcome- 
will be given to the clergy and laity of Maryland. (Ap- 
plause.) 




BISHOP OF NOBin CAEOLINA, 

Said, that it gave him the greatest pleasure to be present 
that evening. It was an unexpect-ed pleasure, for he had 
feared that other engagements would have made his 
coming impossible. He felt a peculiar interest in Mary- 
land. He first came to Baltimore, September 17th, 1840, 
the day of Bishop Whittingham's consecration. The next 
Sunday he was ordained deacon in old Christ Church, and 
the Sunday following, in the same Church, hp commenced 
his ministry, and preached his first sermon. Soon after, 
he received a call to the Church at Hageratown, where he 
remained ten years. Maryland was very dear to him, 
because of his early associations. The one painful thought 
was that he saw so lew familiar faces— nearly all with 
whom he had been associated had passed away. There 
were noblemen in those days: — Judge Chambers, that 
brave defender of the truth of G-oo, Hugh Davey Evans, 
■whose zeal and devotion could not be over estimated, 
Samuel I. Donaldson, earnest in every good word and 
work, Jas. Mason Campbell, called away in the vigor of his 
years, far too soon, according to human comprehension, — 
it was indeed a privilege to be associated with such men. 
Among the clergy there was that venerable man, his pre- 
decessor in the Diocese of North Carolina, who had gone 
to his rest within the last two years, who was then Rector 
of St, Peter's, Baltimore, reverenced and honored by all. 
It ^as a pleasure, in coming back to the old home, to 
feel that if one generation had passed away, another had 
come forward, filled with like energy and devotion to the 
interests of God's Kingdom. In this city, we bad then but 
four or five churches, now they had multiplied in every 
direction. He trusted that God's blessing would attend 
them in the future, as it had done in the past. 
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He trusted, too, that they would ever treasure, with a 
very deep and tender affection, the memory of that great 
Bishop, who had for so many years presided over this 
Diocese, from whom he had received deacon's and priest's 
orders, and who had consecrated him to the Episcopate ; 
a man whose memory would last for ages, as a bold cham- 
pion of the Truth of Gon ; a man ready to make all sacri- 
fices of what was personal for the advancement of those 
great interests which were most dear to his heart. It was 
the privilege of the speaker to be closely allied to Bishop 
Whittingham. The three years he passed in study pre- 
paratory to the ministry, he was a member of his family, 
and the lessons he derived from such daily, constant inter- 
course, he esteemed of far higher value than those of the 
whole curriculum of the seminary. Contact with such a 
man was indeed a distinguished favor. To the end of his 
days, their relations had been of the closest character. 
Bishop Whittingham could not have treated him with 
more affection had he been his son, and he, in turn, had 
loved the Bishop as if he had been his father. Looking 
back upon the career of that great man, we could not but 
feel that he was indeed a master in Israel, a mighty cham- 
pion of the truth, a bold defender of the faith, a man 
ready to endure all things, and suffer all things, for the 
honor of his God. 

In conclusion, the Eight Eeverend speaker congratu- 
lated those now assembled upon the growth and pros- 
perity of the Church in the century just closing, and 
prayed that God's blessing might rest upon the Church in 
Maryland to all generations. 



REMARKS OF HON. JOHN H. B. LATROBE. 

Eight Eeverend Sir : 

When I was honored with the invitation that has placed 
me on this platform, it was accompanied with an intima- 
tion that ten minutes was to be the length of my speech. 
Whether a lawyer, even though an old one, can compress 
to this extent anything worth listening to, is more than 
doubtful. However, having accepted the invitation, the 
next thing to be done was to select a topic that might be 
briefly dealt with ; and remembering that I had seen in 
the library of the Mercantile Library Association of Balti-/ 
more, a time-worn little book, entitled "Publick Spirit, 
illustrated in the life and designs of the Eeverend Thomas 
Bray, D. D., late Minister of St. Botolph, without Aid- 
gate — London, 1Y46,'' — I thought it might be possible to 
gather from it materials for what I had to say. ^ 

Of course, the especial interest which we have in Dr. 
Bray's history grows out of his connection with Maryland. 

"In the years 1691 and 1692, the then Governor and 
Assembly of Maryland," (I am reading from the volume 
referred to,) divided the province into parishes, and estab- 
lished a legal maintenance for the respective ministers. 

"In the month of October, 1695, they took into con- 
nideration the expediency of having some one clergyman 
to preside over the rest, * * * and they wrote to his 
Lordship, (the Bishop of London,) to send them over 
some experienced, unexceptionable clergyman, for the 
office intended.'' 

The selection of Dr. Bray followed. "Whereupon he 
laid before the Bishops, " I read again, "the following con- 
fiiderations; — that none but the poorer sort of clergy could 
be persuaded to leave their friends and change their 
native country for one so remote; — that such persons 
could not be able sufficiently to supply themselves with 
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books ; — that without such a competent provision of books 
they could not answer the design of their mission ; — that a 
Library would be the best encouragement to studious and 
sober men to undertake such service; and that as the 
great inducement to himself to go would be to do the 
most good he could be capable of doing, he therefore 
proposed to their Lordships, that if they saw fit to en- 
courage and assist him in providing Parochial Libraries 
for the Ministers that should be sent, he would then be 
content to accept the office of commissary in Maryland." 
These "considerations" having been approved, Dr. Bray 
"set himself with all possible application to provide mis- 
sionaries and to furnish them with libraries." 

Indeed, from this time forth. Libraries, Libraries, Li- 
braries for the clergy seems to have been the refrain of 
all his utterances. 

"It was about this time," — I read again, "that the 
Secretary of Maryland, Sir Thomas Lawrence, with Mr. 
Bray, waited on the then Princess of Denmark, (after- 
wards Queen Anne,) in behalf of that province, humbly 
to request her gracious acceptance of the Governor's and 
country's dutiful respects in having denominated the 
metropolis of the Province, and then but lately built, 
from her Eoyal Highness' name Annapolis. And the 
latter being soon after favored with a noble benefaction 
from the same Eoyal hand, towards his libraries in 
America, he dedicated the premier library in those parts, 
and which has books of the choicest kinds belonging to 
it to the value of £400, by the title of the Annapolitan 
Library — which words were inscribed on the several 
books, as well in gratitude to Her Majesty as for the 
better prevention of Loss or Embezzlement." 

Whether the inscription has had more effect in preserv- 
ing intact the ^'premier" library, than it has since had in 
the protection from loss or embezzlement of books gene- 
rally, I have no means of knowing. For the laity I can 
venture to speak, and I hope the experience of the clergy 
is more satisfactory. 
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It was some time betbre Dr. Bray was ready to sail for 
ilarylaiid— " Id the mean time," again reading, "lie was 
irhollj and fully employed under the Bishop of London, 
I enquiring out and providing missionaries to be sent 
into that province, * « * but, above all, it was his 
Care to furnish out those whom he had a hand in sending 
with good libraries of necessary and useful books, to 
render them capable of answering the ends of their mis- 
aion, and instructing the people in all things necessary to 
their salvation." 

Among other missionaries, sent at this time with libra- 
ries, were Mr, Clayton "sent to Philadelphia in Pennsyl- 
Tania, the metropolis of the Quakers, " and Mr. Marshal 
to Chai'lestown in Carolina, * * * "where not only 
ft Church was built, hut also, purely out of respect to Mr. 
■shal, a new brick house tor his better accommodation, 
\ fine plantation with a perpetual stock of two negro ser- 
ranta and two cows, with £150 a year, were settled ou 
3iem and their successors forever." That the plantation 
iras not a very large one may not uureasonably be sup- 
kosed having regard to. the provision for its perpetual 
iDpport. 

Continuing to read, "The Libraries Mr. Bray sent with 
Sioee gentlemen continue to their successors. * * * 
the sense of the clergy and inhabitants with respect 
hereto, was testified by the tokens, letters of thanks 
■etnrned to him, as from the Assemblies of Maryland, so 
Irom the Vestries of Boston and Braiutree in New Eng- 
pnd, from Newfoundland, Rhode Island, New York, 
Philadelphia, North Carolina, Bermudas, and by the ac- 
knowledgments of the Koyal African Company, on account 
of those procured for their factories." 

It would seem that Dr. Bray's earlier eft'orts had mainly 

view the supplying of Mtssioiiariee with Libraries; 

Phut," we read again, "he found that in his solicitation 

pr benefactions to libraries on the plantations, he often 

let with answers to this effect, that we had poor Cures 

Ud poor Parsons enough in England, and that charity 
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should begin at home. Now he thought it not amiss to 
strike the nail that would drive, and to give such answer- 
ers an opportunity of exercising their beneficence to the 
Church, in the way in which they were most inclined; 
and, therefore, without the least interruption of his en- 
deavors for the plantations, he set on foot this design also 
at home." Whether "the answerers" liberality was pro- 
pitiated in this way is not recorded. 

At last "by the year 1699,'' says the book, "the Doctor, 
having by this time trie.d all the ways he could think of, 
and done all he was able to do here (England) to serve 
these (foreign) parts,* and having provided Maryland as 
also many other colonies with a competent number of 
Ministers and furnished them with good libraries to be 
fixed in the places where they were sent, to remain there 
forever, he was of himself eager to follow, and did accord- 
ingly on the 10th December, 1699." 

Under these circumstances it would not have been un- 
reasonable to suppose that Dr. Bray would have been 
sent upon his errand of love and mercy with all the ad- 
vantages that the times permitted, and with ample means: 
something, at all events, beyond the mere "God speed" 
in parting from friends. This was far from being the case, 
and it is certainly very little to the credit of Dr. Bray's 
associates, a list of whom, headed by John, Lord Viscount 
Percival, now Earl Egremont, appears at the end of 
the little book so often referred to, that, "even in the 
winter," we read again, "he had no allowance made him 
towards the charge of his voyage, and the service he was 
to do, but was forced to dispose of his own small effects, 
and raise money on credit to support him in it"! 

Leaving England on the 20th December, 1699, Dr. 
Bray, after an extremely tedious and dangerous passage, 
arrived in Maryland on the 12th March, 1700, in the last 
year of the seventeenth Century, a voyage of 85 days ; a 
period during which an active traveler may, at the present 
time, make the circuit of the globe. 
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th libraries, ever in Dr. Bray's miud, when he was 
'*detained in Plymouth Sound almost all the holidays, 
me," says the biography, "waa not unusetully spent, 
if it were but with respect to the rescuing there of a nota- 
1 ble library out of dust and rubbish." 

M^ That such efforts as this good man was making for the 
^benefit of the Clergy, abroad and at home, were not with- 
^Pout warrant, to say the least, may bo inferred from what 
\ this old book records of the state of things in the English 
seaports at the end of the Seventeenth Century, 

"He had observed,"' says Dr. Bray's biographer, I read 
again, "long before this that the missionaries were often 
detained several weeks and sometimes months in our sea- 
ports beibre they could go olf, more especially in time of 
war, when not only the want of wind, hut of convoy, 
occasioned such stay; and he had often reflected upon it, 
f consetjuence to them to have a library in each of 
the seaports where they usually embark, in which tliey 
roight study during their stay on shore ; and thus not 
only that they might lose no time toward their better 
improvement, but to prevent also the experience and 
'Scandal to which they might he exposed by sauntering 
laway whole hours together in toffee houses, or perhaps 
oven lower places * * the ports being generally very 
low places, aud dangerous lor young men to abide in long, 
and where without employment and a suitable retirement 
they will be much exposed to such temptations as will 
-stain their character," 

Poor, as we have seen, as Dr. Bray was when ho 
embarked for Maryland, we find that Plymoutli "was 
indebted to liim for a liencfaction of bookn; and where he 
left them a proposal for taking in subscriptions to make a 
Kftport library for the use of missionaries and sea chap- 
Ibids as well as others." 

To discuss, or narrate, even, the particulars of Dr. 
Bray's connection with Maryland affairs, before, during 
and after his visit to the State, would take far more time 
thau the occasion permits. The single topic of his labor 
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in behalf of Libraries for the clergy, not only in Maryland 
and in England, but throughout the world, is the only 
feature of his career that I have referred to. Now^a-days, 
when libraries abound; when they accumulate even in 
our households, it is difficult to imagine that there was 
ever a time when books were the treasures that they were 
in 1700 to the clergy who were dependent upon them: 
nor can we estimate too highly the labors of this wise, 
untiring, unselfish and devoted man, who labored as he 
did in this matter of libraries, "because," again reading 
from the little volume, "having never for his own part 
enjoyed in the Church what would enable him to furnish 
himself with a sufficient stock of necessary and useful 
books to qualify himself for his profession, he became 
thereby more sensible of the wants of his brethren." 

Whatever may have been the early facilities enjoyed by 
Dr. Bray in the above respect, the various works of which 
he was the author, and their literary merit, prove, in a 
most conclusive manner, that all deficiencies must have 
been amply compensated before he was appointed by the 
Bishop of London to be the controlling minister, or suf- 
fragan, in Maryland, and might justify us in attributing 
to modesty what he says of his opportunities. Should it 
ever so happen that sculpture or architecture is invoked 
to perpetuate the memories of those of our Church who 
have done it good service in this State, prominent in the 
list of the honored dead should be the tiamef of our first 
commissary, or suffi-agan, Thomas Bray, D. D., late min- 
ister of St. Botolph, without Aldgate, London. 
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The audience is undoubtedly aware now that a lawyer 
«annot be held to ten minutes, nor keep himself within 
that time, speaking as effectually as our friend has done. 
In trying to confine myself to the same time and to keep 
within the limit as scrupulously and as successfiilly as he 
has done, I will beg leave, Brethren, to he allowed first to 
express my gratification at the opportunity and the honor 
which have been accorded me, as a very kindly remem- 
brance of my dear friend, the Bishop, and aa it brings 
back to me the times that were passed so pleasantly, with- 
in the limits.of the St-ate of Maryland, at being with you 
<on this occasion. 

I should be exceedingly sorry if the occasion passed 
away without bringing out very plainly and emphati- 
cally one idea, and that is that the history of the Mary- 
land Church is yet to be written, though I remember 
«nd pay due honor to the services that Dr. Hawks has 
rendered. From the multiplicity of his affairs, and from 
various circumstances known to those well acquainted 
with him, his work could be only a very general and a 
very imperlect outline. The history of the Church in 
Maryland is yet to be written. Justice is to be done, as I 
look at it, not simply to the venerable name of Dr. Bray, 
the commissary : but to other names, that when the re- 
■cord is made out, will be found to shine with marked 
character along the course of the past, I trust that be- 
tbre we separate that idea may be taken up and become 
crystalized in the mind of some young man, and that he 
ay become aware that there are records and materials 
r a work that will give him the reward of pleasure in 
le execution, of honor in the accomplishment, and a pro- 
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found sense of having done justice to men who lived in 
the misty darkness of the past under very often false im- 
pressions. The record of Dr. Hawks in regard to Mary- 
land is contained in a small space. The archives of your 
Diocese since tliat time have been largely enriched, espe- 
cially by the untiring labor of that venerable servant of the 
church, Dr. Ethan Allen — and I doubt very much whether 
there is a garret in all Maryland, from the AUeganies to 
the Capes, that the Doctor did not at some time penetrate 
and come out of it covered with the dust of every vener- 
able document that could be found, clinging to his fingers. 
I remember searching around in various parts of Mary- 
land for old journals and pamphlets and I never came 
upon anything that I expected to find valuable for .illus- 
trating the past, but I found he had been before me and 
got pretty much all that was worth anything. 

This reminds me that while I was a rector in Washing- 
ton, I never went into a farmhouse or a hut in any part of 
Prince George's County without finding a certain photo- 
graph, and when asking the father or mother "whose pic- 
ture was that," a well of gratitude arose, and expressions 
of affection were uttered that taught me what it was to be 
a faithful clergyman of the church, and how grand was the 
work of the man * who, for twenty years before he became 
a rector in Washington, had been the servant of four 
parishes in that county which required a railroad speed 
of voice and an exhaustless mine of energy to begin to 
visit and to serve. 

If there were time in the ten minutes I propose to 
take, I should be very glad to go back over certain 
points in Maryland history which I think would hear 
examination and thorough elucidation. I should be 
glad to ^go back, in the first place, to examine the idea, 
that the Roman Catholic influence in Maryland somehow 
or other was the birth of liberty. I should like to show 

* The Rev. Dr. Pinkney, presiding on this occasion as Bishop of 
the Diocese. 
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why it was that the Cliurchmeu of Maryland occupied 
exactly the place they did in the history of this country, 
and why it was that one hundred years ago the church ia- 
Huence of Maryland spoke with one single, united and 
consistent voice for "the Declaration of Rights," and put 
into the very foundation of the Church, the Stat-e and the 
general Confederation, the principles of human rights 
which Maryland Churchmen, hoth clergy and laity, had 
learned in their long history of contention with Jesuits 
and with Quakers, and at last have discovered that our 
American Hie would not allow such an exclusive estab- 
lishment as existed in the English Church. 

It 18 very common to suppose, in fact I hardly see how 
any young man reading the history of the colonies as you 
get it in ordinary books, but would take it for granted, 
that Lord Baltimore brought over with hini the principles 
of liberty; and I mean by that, specially, the principle of 
toleration. He did nothing of the sort. I have seen no 
one yet discussing at all as it should be done that the idea 
of liberty, as we now hold it, was as thoroughly misunder- 
stood by Lord Baltimore as it is by the Monks of Sala- 
manca. Lord Baltimore came to this country himself in a 
measure a proscribed man. He and his church was under 
the ban of the civil law. He had only to back him the 
proprietary rights and the idea that he was of the Eng- 
lish nobility. He brought over with him a body of Jesuit 
priests — all honor be to them for all the good they did 
and for all their courage and tor all their work; but he 
came over necessarily as the representative of a minority 
of people in England who knew as well as experience 
could teach them, that it was their part to be very quiet 
ami unassuming. I take it ibr granted that the fruits of 
a tree prove the tree. The Pope's late Encyclical is the 
last fruit of the tree planted here. I take it for granted 
that the Holy Mother who claims to be always the same 
great church in all ages, and an unchanging infallibility, 
has about the same ideas of human freedom now that she 
hud one hundred and eiglityor two hundred years ago. I 
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take it for granted that if those men who landed here had 
l>een backed by the powers of England, as they were not, 
the Pennsylvania Quakers would hare found the atmos- 
phere of Maryland very unhealthy. But, ex necessitate, 
there was a compulsory toleration by the very circumstances 
of the case. Churchmen were then not what we hold them 
in our abstract ideas of theological points : they were then 
Englishmen, and they came here by a ciril right that no 
man dare take from them. You hardlv know how thev 
got here. We find power suddenly coming into their 
hands. We find rery soon that they assumed general 
c*ontrol of the a£Gairs of the State, by their rights as Pro- 
testant Englishmen. We find that they were very ten- 
derly treated, and are only brought to conditions of vexa- 
tion, not by intolerance, but by conspiracies, so to say, 
where the moving hand did not care to appear^ and where 
the Quakers, or, as is said in the history, ^Hhe other unbe- 
lievers,'* were the visible agents that were used to keep 
the Churchmen as far as possible in control. The Mary- 
land Churchmen, as I look at them, from their position, 
while it was in some respects most unfortunate, while it 
brought them only vexation and trouble, and that vexa- 
tion and trouble came to the surface, were all the time 
learning in the peculiar school of their experience in that 
colony, the sound principles of government, and were 
learning, not from Jesuit example so much as from resist- 
ance, the actual duties of toleration. 

Then again there is another point of ancient Maryland 
history which needs careful elucidation, that "forty pound 
poir' tax. The interest that it seems to have had over 
this Church, and that of Virginia. How it was thought 
a necessity of the case. In our careless histories, the 
U)}}iicc() tax looks like the doctrine of ecclesice stantis vel 
cadentis ! How it was that the continual struggle brought 
to the surface the difficulty in regard to tobacco, who 
ever learns? It is a difficulty now, but in another way. 
It was inevitable that the upper surface of things should 
«how men who were all the time struggling for existence. 
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Think of it for a moment. Take out tlie Tobacco Tax 
history! Drop it out of the history of Marylaud and 
Virginia, antl I was going to say, nine-tenths of the visi- 
"ble history of the Church in the two States as it is usu- 
ally received, would disappear. If the salaries of the 
clergy, schoolmasters and sheriffs had heen paid them in 
regular, settled, stated ordinary way, if it had not been 
the most vexed sliding scale of payment that was ever 
created on the face of the earth, now worth bo much a 
pound and now ao much less, now when a ship was about 
"to sail valued at a certain amount, and the cunning 
sheriff holds it back; and to-morrow losing half its value, 
■often making salaries of one hundred pounds dwindle 
1» twenty-five pounds, and then starting up to eighty 
pounds a year ! We read the accounts and say to our- 
-selves, what an unworthy story, what a dark, miserable, 
-condition of things! Why was it that the clergy on this 
virgin soil, with all the magnificent opportunities about 
them, were all the time struggling about the price of 
tobacco, and the whole Church had to be constantly upset 
«nd confounded in order to collect the salary of the clergy. 
'I think that history when properly studied gives you the 
■whole subject fairly and honestly, and explains the auom- 
ily. We should not tbrget as we do that the circum- 
«tance8 under which they were struggling for existence 
will explain very largely the apparent worldiiness of that 
incessant trouble of the forty pound poll tax, 

Then again, 1 think we constantly allow another filan- 
■lier against the Colonial Church to pass unquestioned. I 
think it is a general impression among people that do not 
-thiak very deeply about it, that all the body of the Vir- 
'ginia and Maryland Clergy were had men. It was very 
«asy for a man nut of reputation in England to find his 
way over to this country. It was temjiting for that very 
■exed article of the non-juror Scotch element to come 
iver liere to Maryland or Virginia, and that Scotch ele- 
aent was double-dyed rebellion in the minds of the ordi- 
lary English Churchmen. It seemed to loyal jiarsons as 
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if the whole rough-scuff of England and Scotland and of 
that blessed green island of the sea were blown over to 
these colonies. Undoubtedly Massachusetts and Connecti- 
cut are happy in not having had that tobacco history ; and 
therefore we sometimes think that the clergy there were 
of a higher type. I doubt it. In turning over the his- 
tory of Massachusetts, I discovered that John Checkley, 
a bookseller of Boston, was the first man in Massachusetts 
that you can find to assert that the Episcopal Church had 
an intrinsic right to independent existence. The idea was 
conveyed from him to Drs. Cutler and Johnson of Con- 
necticut, and they shook the whole of New England with 
the claim that the Episcopal Church had a right to be 
independent, that piety had a right above loyalty, and in 
establishing that right, as she had no human power to 
back her, she must claim a descent from the very Author 
of our religion. And so, when men came to the Eevolu- 
tion, Massachusetts and Connecticut had advanced cer- 
tainly beyond other parts of the country in their theory 
of a Church, because they had been so educated by the 
contentions of the opponents that they took a stand at 
once on a spiritual power existing in the Church which 
gives it the right to be. 

Now, in Maryland, when we look over the records 
fairly, wKen we take the evidence that comes to us, 
and that ought to be written out for us in larger abun- 
dance, of what kind of men made up the Maryland clergy, 
we shall find among them I grant you, some very black 
sheep, but we shall also find among them — laborious, 
worthy and faithful men. We shall find men who cer- 
tainly disgraced every calling. We have some feeling 
of sympathy with the laymen when at last they intro- 
duced a custom, that to my disgust I found existing in 
Washington when I came there, and that is that a man 
could be chosen rector every year, so that he should not 
be inducted. We can understand how South Carolina, 
famous for clear ideas on all subjects civil and religious, 
should have entered into union with the other churches of 
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Bfae coUQtry on condition that they should not send them 

\ hishop ; they did not want any. Therefore it becomeH 

leceBsary that we look back upon that part of the history 

and do justice to the men who fought the battles of the 

Church, and who kept it alive before us as the church of 

afaeir love and reverence. There were raen in the body 

pf the clergy who had not the opportunities of Dr. Bray, 

who had not his useful connections in England, and bad 

pot the power of the Bishop of London to back them, who 

Hid not fall on the happy time, as he did, when he should 

e the one to lay the ibimdatiou stone of the Society for 

3ie Propagation of the G-ospel and the other Society tor 

jhe Promotion of Christian Knowledge, who yet will be 

bund to have done honest, laborious, constant, faithful 

■rork, work that to-day enters into your blood, enters into 

5as of Church and Saviour-work. There was con- 

_ sained within this Dloceae of Maryland a body of men 

second to none, men who, in quiet, persistent work went 

around from point to point with unfailing fidelity, and laid 

strong foundations, men whose judgments in regard to the 

erplexed questions of the time, come ringing back not 

mly with evidences of clear heads but of warm hearts. 

F those men that have not been mentioned here yet, are 

ponathan Boucher, Uamuel Keene and Dr. Wm. Smith; 

jhe first man leaving his place here, and turning his back 

1 his American home after a long, faithful and brilliant 

fcrvice, a brave man, returning to England because he 

Bid not believe in rebellion against the King. A man 

irrying always gentle and tender feelings for the coun- 

fcy that he left; a thorough going Tory, and yet, in his 

life, publishing his volume of sermons and, what 

bust have been very strange in those days, dedicating 

hem to George Washington, and calling forth from our 

[rst President a letter of thanks in terms honorable to 

oth individuals. Remember the times. About that 

yme a ship went up the Thames, and as she neared the 

wk some Philistine on the dock said, "Helloa, Yank, 

^here do you corac from?" The answer was, "From 
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Crown Point and Saratoga/' The fellow asked no more 
questions. The fact that such a man should live and 
write and at last produce such a volume of sermons, and 
while true to his own convictions put himself forth on the 
distinctive stand of Christian kindliness that he occupies, 
compels me to say that we ought not to allow the name of 
Boucher to pass by without a word of remembrance. 
There was a curious burst of zeal toward the Episcopal 
Church of Maryland just about the time of the Revolu- 
tion. Asbury, you remember, was imprisoned two months 
here in Baltimore, and then was allowed to retire to the 
house of a Mr. Bishop, (I think) of Delaware. He was 
compelled to remain in retirement for two years because 
it was taken for granted that being a Methodist he was 
just as absolutely a Churchman as if he had the Episcopal 
element of their orders in him, and therefore they pun- 
ished him as a Churchman rather than a Methodist; and 
yet, a few years after that, we find the Legislature coming 
up almost to the point of making the Church in this State 
established, and supported by public taxation, although 
perhaps that would have been as disastrous under the cir- 
cumstances of a century ago as could well be imagined. 
It was then that Samuel Keene, with clear insight into 
the position of things, and with a profound knowledge of 
tho Church in her real elements of strength, went to An- 
napolis and succeeded in persuading the Legislature to 
abandon the idea. 

And as we are busy now with thoughts of enriching 
the Praver Book, our ideas and recollections instinctively 
turn back to the name of Dr. Smith of this State, and 
of Dr. Wharton of New Jersey, and Dr. White of Penn- 
sylvania, who were the principal instruments of com- 
piling the Prayer Book, which has been our safeguard 
and blessing for one hundred years. I think I ought to 
aay that while Dr. White, the first Bishop of the Diocese 
K\i Pennsylvania, was the venerable head of the Commit- 
tt)0, yet the other two names ought not to be overshadowed 
\vv ' * * 8 I look \\\X<> the history of the Prayer Book and 
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their communications one with aiiotlier, I conteas that I 
feel that Dr. William Smith, as far as clearness of idea, 
of cool, steady judgment and of a knowledge of human 
nature, and the necessities that were required by the 
clergy and people oi' the age of the Bevolution in the 
liturgy of our Church, seems to have been the mind that 
led the three. His corrections and suggestions, as I look 
at it, were very much reverenced, certainly very much 
respected, by Bishop White. He certainly did his work 
laboriously, assiduously, constantly, and when the future 
historian of the Church comes to look over the story of 
Maryland Churchmen, I think he will take as his motto 
that the fruit of a tree shows how sound the roots were. 
The Church which produced such men had her own graces 
and powers. 

We know not the worthies who worked in the pa- 
rishes around this State, only by name here and there. 
We learn of a little work done there, and some other 
single event happening there, but the passive growth of 
a church, the sound growth of a church, like the sound , 
growth of the roots of a tree, is done out of sight. The 
names of the men who gave us our heritage in the Church 
as she is to-day, thank Croit, are not forgotten whore the 
Great Record is kept. And let me say now, that if I have 
impressed the idea that 1 started with, and if brethren 
will gather the records of the colonial times and if they 
will do what I think is the duty we owe to the past, try 
and represent them as they lived and as they worked, 
jon have no need to be ashamed of the men who went 
before yon. And you have need possibly to remember 
that the time is fast coming when we too shall belong to 
the past. A hundred years age a distinguished clergy- 
man of this State wrote to a friend that they had proposed 
to send a gentleman to England to be made a sort of 
"President or Superintendent" of the Church in this 
Btate, but that they had taken care to guard that his 
power should not be overstrained in carrying out God's 
work around him. That was honestly said, and the votes 
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that were cast in certain other matters were honestly 
given. 

We stand * to-day and look back over the faces of the 
men who have borne the brunt of the battle for the last 
hundred years. We see in the certainly florid and 
healthy condition of Bishop Claggett the countenance of 
the man who was raised up by GrOD to hold things quiet, to 
repair the damages of the past by a wise slowness of 
action, the man whose memory comes to us now alVays 
with the sweetest of old lavender perfumes in its associa- 
tion ; whose piety was cultivated in the sweet constant 
quiet of his life as pastor. We have in the picture of 
Bishop Kemp the sterner features of the man who was 
the one to look forward to the times that were to come, 
and who took up the work where his predecessor had left 
it and did his share of it, hardly looking beyond the limits 
of the State and contents to work in very quiet ways and 
to lay the foundations of what might be in the future with 
very simple means. 

And when we turn to the other one of Bishop Whit- 
tingham, I think that all of us will acknowledge that 
if in that other world to which we are hastening, we 
are to recognize each other, and each one sleeping in 
the house of many mansions, or waking, it may be, 
to dream by some kind of inspired vision by which we 
may communicate with each other, I think we all may 
acknowledge then, that no man in the last half century 
has had a more marked power over our character of 
thought than the one whose face is so familiar to us all. 

Allow me, for a moment, while I am conscious of certain 
parts of his record, and while I have had at times to ex- 
press my opinions to him with more force than elegance, 
to express my profound, admiring and affectionate rever- 
ence for the man who was your last Bishop. Whatever 
mistakes he may have made in his long, vigorous, active, 

* On the wall behind were portraits of Bishops Claggett, Kemp 
and Whittingham, to which the speaker pointed. 
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«ud incisive episcopate, whatever he may perhaps, him- 

lelf, have thought should have been done otherwise, 
and could have been ilone better, 1 confess to myself, 
I lio not know the living man who has devoted entirely 
liis absorbing thought in one direction whom I dare put 
alongside of him. He was a man who, wheu he felt he 
wa^ speaking for Christ, would have spoken with as 
Bteady a voice at the stake or in the arena of wild beasts 

e ever he did inside tlie chancel; the man of whom, as I 
have seen him, I liave telt that tlie very spirit of Chrys- 
ostom and Augustine and Jerome and Cyprian were 
mixed up in him, as be thundered, over his sermon or con- 
firmation lecture in a style that set the young people 
before wondering what the Bishop was talking about, but 
he was a man who roiled up in compact thunders his 
Opinions. He was a man who seemed to be noblest 
■when he was surrounded by noblest niinda, when he was 
in the midst of differing hosts, when he looked with those 

lashing eyes of his over a body of men, as a great leader 
of men, and we lelt that, if we had to contend with bim, 
every one would find his match, and yet a man who, in 
the humblest walks, in the hardest work, in the most self- 

lenying conditions in which any of us can be found, was 

o me more an example of Christ, the great Humble One, 
than any one I have found. 

I remember one thing abont him that I think it is but 
feir to relate now. Biabop Whittingham, as 1 remem- 

)er him, never hesitated to stand by his clergy. So much 
was that the case that on one occasion 1 trapped him 

nto an opinion and then let him fait albul of the man 
wanted him to reprove. But 1 remember him now, 
I a certain way somewhat hard to show. The piety of 
is character, the simplicity of his atlectioii, the Chkist^ 
like tone of his conversation, was to me a mine of feel- 
ing and of wealth. Every one felt in his presence, 
that all human distinctions yielded to the superior claims 
if personal piety; without assumption of official dig- 
»ity, he yet impressed you by his very humility, and by 
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his sense of the reality of spiritual things that there 
was no human office greater than that which gives one 
the right to be the servant of all ; no value in riches or 
worldly distinction comparable with the true influence 
of a Minister of Christ. He invariably lodged with the 
rector of the parish in his visitations, however poor and 
lowly his accommodations, and declined on principle the 
attractions of the wealthy homes of the parishioners. While 
such a guest, he identified himself with the rector or mis- 
sionary, so, that he gave him all the advantage of his 
personal presence. ^ 

How many of you can recollect, how charming, instruc- 
tive and encouraging he was at such times ! How many 
have felt the power of his personal sympathy, his freedom 
from folly and affectation, his earnestness in whatever 
made for the good of the Church, his useful learning 
poured forth in abundance and true kindliness! How 
many can recall his quickness in replying to requests for 
information by letter, and the exhaustive character of his 
discussions, given to an unknown deacon as carefully or 
freely, as if it had been a document for a convention ! On 
one occasion I addressed a circular letter to all the bishops 
and canonists of the Church in this country. All replied 
variously. From Judge Murray Hoffman and Bishop 
Whittingham came two letters which disposed of the 
matter thoroughly, and left many a clergyman at peace 
in his home, who might but tor them have been put to 
very serious trouble. 

When the passions of the past are forgotten, I think we 
shall rejoice in having known him ; I think that we shall find 
that he has done a great work in conducting the practical 
theology of this Church. What he has brought into the 
Church, discussion will gradually refine out of it its dross. 
The results will be truer, and better, and purer, because 
he lived and died. Pardon me, if I have ventured a little 
to express affection tor one who certainly, in my own case, 
while I differed from him, and while I do differ from him 
still, is, as t look back over the past, marked with one 
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grand characteristic of entire absorption in what he 
believed to be the truth and perfect readiness to follow 
it to the death, willingness to suffer for Christ, and a 
desire to be known by every man within reach of his 
influence as willing to take the lowest seat, and to make 
himself the servant of all. God grant that his graces may 
be ours ! God grant that the benedictions which we have 
received in the Church in Maryland may not only be ours 
to possess, but ours to stimulate us to higher action ! Mary- 
land established the first missionary society ; Maryland haa 
a missionary work still to do. There are, ideas that belong 
to you, that come down to you from your ancestors, that 
it is yours to guard, not within the narrow limits of any 
one faction, but to guard as the heritage of the whole * 
Church. In the great army of our Church in this country 
this regimental flag may be found to be like the flag of 
Judah carrying upon it the symbol of the lion having in 
it the elements of strength, of broad, generous principle, of 
the recognition of the rights of Church and State and their 
due relations, a recognition of the fact that Maryland 
came up to our contest for liberty, having been trained in 
a school where she at once was able to throw out her 
banner in the famous Declaration of Rights, — rights that 
have entered into the very elemental thought of the whole 
Church. (Applause.) . 
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Right Reverend Sir: 

I beg leave to say, that during the last few months I 
have been engaged in exploring the mines of Maryland 
History, and the deeper I penetrated the more valuable 
was the hidden ore. Indeed any pathway of that history, 
though devious at first, will, if followed, lead to the 
Church door. I cannot detain you at this hour with any 
statistics, but I must mention one fact that impressed me 
forcibly — the injustice done to the Colonial Clergy ; and 
I rejoice that a vindication has begun this night, which will 
advance until truth becomes effulgent. The opinion has 
been, and is yet, quite common, that the colonial clergy 
were remarkable for jollity, receiving very large salaries 
and doing very little work You will find in the upper 
hall of the Peabody Institute a remarkable picture, intended 
to delineate the manners of those early days. The old 
mansion, the park, the beau and belle shining in the cost- 
liest importations from England, the capacious carriage, 
the servant in livery, and last but not least, "The Jolly 
Parson'' calling at the mansion. Distance gives an 
enchantment which a history like the following dispels. 
In the year 1711, a Presbyter wrote to the Bishop of 
London that he served the whole county of Somerset, con- 
sisting of four Parishes, so that six congregations are 
supplied by him; that he traveled two hundred miles per 
month, besides the charge of his own Parish, which had a 
Church and a Chapel and was nearly thirty miles long and 
sixteen or eighteen miles broad. "My Lord,'' (said he) 
"I cannot subsist without some aid, for tobacco, our 
money, is worth nothing, and a poor ten shillings is all 
I have received by my ministry and perquisites since 
October last." If this parson was jolly under these cir- 
cumstances, it must have been because he "gloried in 
tribulation." I recollect one of the charges against a 
Rector on Kent Island was that he began the service pre- 
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cisely at the hour appointed, and did not wait for some 
parishionere wlio ilid not reach the Church until the aervice 
was half over. A charge to which many clergymen of the 
present day must plead guilty. 

We canuot <leny that there were some unworthy clergy- 
men, but the number is remarkably small, when we remem- 
ber that there was no Bishop for one hundred and fifty 
years, and that every attempt made by the clergy to pro- 
cure a Diocesan was met by a "ne exeat" here or by 
political opposition abroad. 

The charges so rife against the clergy extended also to 
the laity of colonial days, as will appear from this inci- 
ileiit. About the year 1849, I went with a venerable 
gentleman, then ninety years old, to visit the site of oM 
St. Paul's Church, about four miles east of this city. 
"There," said he, "I saw the ruins of this Church when 
I was a boy." During this Centenary year 1 revisited the 
Hacred enclosure, and remarked the old spring, almost 
choked, and nought hut the blue " forget-me-nots " 
remained to preserve the memory of the past. While 
returning froni my first viBit with my aged friend, he called 
my attention to the laity of the Episcopal Church in his 
early days, and expatiated on their deficiencies. Said he, 
"My father was an Episcopalian, and one day he called 
me up and said, 'Tobias, do you know the CreedP Say it.' 
I said it. 'Now say the the Lord's Prayer.' I said it. 
'Now repeat the Ten Commandments.' I said them, and 
then he dismissed me, saying: 'There, I have done my 
duty to you; you can go.' " My friend left the Episcopal 
Church subsequently, for one he deemed more spiritual. 
I could not, when he told me this, help replying: "Well, 
sir, I do not lielieve that nine-tenths of the fathers now 
take the same interest in their boys as your father took in 
you, and few of our hoys, if now called up, would respond 
with the same accuracy as you did." I doubt the improve- 
ment of the Sunday School on the old eatechtsing by 
parent" and pastor. If time allowed, I should like to speak 
of the Colonial Church women, especially of Mary Taney, 
who wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury in ll'iii,'^ a 
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remarkable letter, asking and obtaining a clergyman for 
Calvert County. Indeed, I trust that long before the 
Centenary of 1983, some historian will save from oblivion 
the names of those noble ladies who came to the rescue 
of the expiring Church, and rekindled the flame of devo- 
tion on many ruined altars'. Reference has been made to 
that apostle of Maryland, Dr. Thomas Bray, who procured 
valuable libraries for every Parish in the State. I wish 
we had many of these relics here on exhibition to-night. 
They did a noble work, and I am glad to say are still 
carrying on their mission. While visiting Digby, in Nova 
Scotia, last autumn on behalf of the Church Mission to 
Seamen, the clergymen showed me some valuable books 
lately received from England, and to my glad surprise 
they bore the stamp of "Thomas Bray's Associate Library." 
Thus the spring which disappeared at the American Revo- 
lution is still diffusing its blessings through the world- 
wide colonies of England. " God buries His workman, 
but carries on his work." When the friends of Epami- 
nondas gathered around his dying bed they lamented that 
he left no children to share his deathless fame. The 
illustrious Theban replied : " You forget my two daugh- 
ters, Leuctra and Mantinoea, whose victories will forever 
enshrine my name;'' and thus "The Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge," and "The Society for 
Propagating the Gospel in Foreign Parts," with its six 
hundred Missionaries^— these twin daughters will perpe- 
tuate the name of Thomas Bray "from the rising of the 
sun to the going down of the same." These shall erect a 
monument which shall last when "victors' wreaths and 
monarchs' gems shall blend in common dust." 



JOSEPH H. BRADLEY, Esq., of Washington, being 
called upon from the audience made a brief address, press- 
ing forcibly the duty of the Laity to take their share of 
Church work and zealously to sustain the hands of the 
'Clergy. 



IlSr LOVING MEMORY 



OF THE RIGHT REVEREND 



WILLIAM PINOEY, D. D., LL. D. 



FIFTH BISHOP OF MARYLAND. 



Presibeb at the 100th Anniversary of the 
Organization of the Diocese, 

HELD IN BALTIMORE, MAY 29th and 30th, 1883. 



(Sntereb into Rest, JULY 4th, 1883. 



The loving heart which ever warmed to others, but neter 
spared itself, grew still while the voice of its last earnest 
message was yet lingering in our ears. 

Zealous and brave, and true to the high trust committed 
to him, he died as such soldiers of the Great Captain ever 
wish to die,— at the front, and in the very act of duty. 
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